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THIS WEEK’s IssUE of THE New Leaper will be more 
widely distributed than any other in our history. Up to 
now, more than 95 per cent of our weekly readers were 
subscribers; newsstand distribution was limited to New 
York City and a few other metropolitan areas; our chief 
promotion vehicle was word-of-mouth. Starting with this 
issue, THE New Leaper is being distributed nationwide 
by the Eastern News Company, which services hundreds 
of stands in dozens of major cities and university towns. 
Thus, this issue will be read by numerous people who have 
never seen our magazine before. 

It is to these new readers that we wish to explain some 
of the peculiar features of THe New Leaper which are 
familiar to our older hands. The first of these is summed 
up just below the table of contents at the bottom of this 
page: “Signed contributions do not necessarily represent 
the views of THE New Leaver. We welcome a variety of 
opinions ... ,” etc. In fact, we welcome most a clash of 
opinions, especially when they are well documented, for 
in that manner our readers (and writers) can ultimately 
form their own judgments. About a year and a half ago, 
we had a startling example of the efficacy of this process. 
Two professors, starting with completely different ap- 
proaches to the subject, clashed in THE NEw LEADER on a 
controversial point of constitutional law. By the time the 
extended discussion here was over, each had been forced 
to concede major points and they stood on common ground. 

This brings us to the second unique feature of THE NEw 
LEADER, and that is that no single issue is self-contained; 
instead, certain themes are pursued week after week from 
different angles by different writers with different view- 
points. Last week, for example, we had two articles for, and 
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H 
one against, the Kennan-Gaitskell proposals for mutual ; 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Central Europe; this | 
week, we have another against, and the debate will (we ” 
suspect) continue for quite a while. This issue inaugurates © 
a discussion of American science which will doubtless sway 
back and forth over many months; the U. S. educational | 
scene will be examined in like manner very soon. Don’t 7 
be surprised to find contributors disagreeing violently in 
the same issue, or from week to week. E 
A third aspect of THe New Leaner which is different is © 
that we don’t attempt to cover everything under the sun’ 
in each issue. We assume that our readers get their basic * 
news from the daily papers, and we also assume that they 
prefer to see important issues treated on a higher intel- 
lectual level and in more leisurely fashion when they turn ( 
to our magazine. Of course, when a major crisis is running | 
week after week, changing its dimensions almost daily, we 
try to cover it step by step. But, despite the huge headlines | 
every day in the tabloids, there are but a handful of such * 
crises in any given year. We prefer to treat issues “en | 





they reach the boiling point, and to focus attention on a 

limited number of problems at a time. These problems are ! 
usually selected just because we feel they are being un- : 
wisely ignored by everybody else, and we try, whenever | 
practicable, to group together several articles on different | 
aspects of a given situation. (That’s precisely what we have } 
done in the section on East Europe which starts on the 

opposite page.) Thus, from week to week, the areas covered ' 
in THe New LEApER vary sharply. In the course of the : 
year, however, you'll find more than 300 contributors 7 
covering everything from nationalism in Uganda to U. S. 

college tuition fees. 
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Eastern Europe 


Stalinism, Titoism, Djilasism, Gomulkaism, revisionism, 
humanism—these are some of the political currents that 
have been swirling through the East European states that 
U.S. diplomacy had long written off as monolithic “satel- 
lites.” In less than five years since Joseph Stalin died, the 
area has witnessed major uprisings in East Germany, 
Poland and Hungary, strikes and student demonstrations 
in Czechoslovakia and Rumania, and intellectual contro- 
versy in every major city from East Berlin to Moscow. Fur- 


thermore, not only have such Russian “comrades in arms” 
of Stalin as Molotov, Beria and Malenkov been removed; 
but many postwar East European satraps (Bierut and Ber- 
man in Poland, Gottwald and Zapotocky in Czechoslovakia, 
Rakosi and Geré in Hungary, Zaisser and Herrnstadt 
in East Germany) have, in one manner or another, 
passed from the scene. East Europe in 1958 is as dif- 
ferent from 1952 as it is from 1946. The three articles 
which follow explore different aspects of today’s scene. 





The Death of Titoism 


Hungary convinced Belgrade that ‘national Communism’ breeds anti-Communism 


UGOSLAVIA, a poor country of 18 
Y inition non-Communists ruled by 
several thousand Communists, stands 
with one foot planted in the 
Soviet camp, the other dipped 
in Western waters, and her hands out- 
stretched in opposite directions ready 
to receive Communist and capitalist 
gifts. This posture provokes numer- 
ous wrong guesses about Tito’s al- 
legiance. His first loyalty is to Yugo- 
slavia and power. Politically the two 
are identical, for if Yugoslavia did 
not enjoy national independence he 
would be a Kremlin puppet and his 
dictatorship would be a fiction. 

Not much is left of Communist 
ideology except dictatorship. The 
economic structure of Yugoslavia 
contrasts sharply with Russia’s. Their 
national interests diverge, too. But 
as long as the Red bear refrains from 
aggressiveness in the Balkans, Tito 
harbors neither hate nor love of 
Russia. Only when democracy threat- 





Louts FIscHER has been reporting on 
Eastern Europe for 35 years. Among 
his many books are Men and Politics, 
Gandhi and Stalin, The Soviets in 
World Affairs and Russia Revisited. 
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By Louis Fischer 


ens does he nestle close to the mother 
of modern dictatorships. 

Democracy: reared its head in 
Hungary in the fall of 1956. I was in 
Yugoslavia during most of the thir- 
teen days in October-November 1956 
when the Hungarian Revolution 
shook the Communist world. Many 
Yugoslavs sympathized with the free- 
dom fighters; top Titoists were 
alarmed. Across their northern bor- 
der, a tough Stalinist oligarchy gave 
way to Imre Nagy’s national Com- 
munist regime, and it, after a life of 
four days, yielded to a multi-party 
system. Frightened by this quick 
transformation of Titoism into dem- 
ocracy, Tito gave public approval to 
the suppression of the Hungarian up- 
rising. A little later, he arrested 
Milovan Djilas, former Politburo 
member—not so much for writing an 
article in THE NEw LEADER (Novem- 
ber 18, 1956) which no peasant or 
worker and only a handful of Yugo- 
slav intellectuals would read, but 
rather as a warning to the nation that 
opposition would be crushed. 

The Hungarian Revolution must 
remain a recurrent nightmare to 
Moscow and Tito. They would not 


like it to happen again. Hungary, 
therefore, has altered Tito’s attitude 
to Titoism. In effect, he has aban- 
doned it. He does not, of course, in- 
tend to re-submit his neck to the 
Muscovite yoke. But if, as Hungary 
showed, national Communism out- 
side of Yugoslavia may be a slippery 
slope down to the Gehenna of dem- 
ocracy, it is not fit for export. 

Hungary demonstrated that Yugo- 
slavia’s position vis-a-vis Russia dif- 
fers radically from that of the satel- 
lites. Yugoslavia extricated herself 
from Russia’s embrace in June 1948 
by an act of her government. Hun- 
gary—and Poland—however, could 
achieve the same end only by a 
popular revolt which, if powerful 
enough to liberate their country from 
Russian imperialism, would also 
achieve personal liberty. And since 
Tito believes in dictatorship, he ab- 
hors any such development. 

It is also a matter of pride and 
policy for Tito to discourage any 
East European country under Com- 
munist rule from attaining greater 
individual freedom than the Yugo- 
slavs have. First, he does not want 
to be critized for being laggard—as he 





has been by comparison with Poland 
—in granting fewer liberties than a 
nearby Communist state. Secondly, 
the advance of freedom in one Com- 
munist nation serves as an attractive 
model and disturbing incentive to 
the citizens of another. 

Gomulka’s Poland contributed 
blood and money to the Hungarian 
rebels. The Poles did so because they, 
too, aspired to greater national inde- 
pendence via an increase in their 
rights. But Tito, already free of 
Russian fetters and unwilling to sub- 
stitute freedom for his dictatorship, 
contributed only nostility to the 
Hungarian Revolution. 

The Soviet satellites are so lacking 
in the support of their people that 
any diminution of Kremlin domina- 
tion must result in more personal 
freedom and, similarly, any yielding 
of the satellite to the obvious mass 
desire for expanded civil rights would 
be tantamount equivalent 
loosening of the links with Russia. 
This realization, in the light of Hun- 
gary, brought a rethinking by Tito 
of the virtues of Titoism. He origin- 


to an 


ally conceived of it as freedom from 
Moscow but not freedom for individ- 
uals. But the two are twin. 

Tito’s renunciation of national 
Communism has wrought far-reaching 
changes in world politics. Its im- 
mediate result was the reshaping of 
Europe’s eternal triangle: Russia, 
Germany and Poland. 

As a preliminary to his policy 
shift, Tito met Khrushchev in Ru- 
mania on August 1] and 2, 1957. The 
next day, an official communiqué “re- 
affirmed their agreement on the basic 
problems of the present international 
situation.” That month, I asked a 
high-level Yugoslav spokesman in 
Belgrade whether the same identity 
of views might emerge from a Tito 
conference with American or British 
representatives. He said: “No.” 

The first fruit of the Rumanian 
agreement appeared in September 
when Yugoslavia recognized the East 
German puppet regime. The move 
highlighted a drastic reversal of 
Tito’s attitude not only toward the 


German problem but also toward the 
future of Russia’s East European 
satellites. 

“Would you want to see a united 
Germany?” | asked Tito in Belgrade 
in June 1952, in the course of a 
tape-recorded interview, the Russian 
transcript of which his secretariat 
later delivered to me. 

“IT would want to see a united 
Germany,” he replied. 

I inquired about German rearma- 
ment. He said he favored it but not 
for militaristic purposes. “Aren’t you 
afraid of a rearmed Germany?” I 
persisted, 

“Fear or no fear.” Tito stated, 
“logically it is so and has to be so. 
You cannot compel a country to be 
unprotected for any length of time.” 

“Would not the restoration of a 
united Germany,” I asked, “result in 
Russia’s loss of her satellites?” 

“In the final analysis, yes,” Tito 
declared. “In Moscow they are 
making a mistake; it is better to have 
a neutral neighbor than an unreliable 
satellite.’ The Soviet Union, he 
added, cannot keep the satellites for- 
ever. 

In August 1957, however, a top 
Yugoslav Foreign Office official said 
to me in Belgrade: “We are no longer 
thinking in terms of the liberation of 
the satellites.” On the question of East 
German recognition, he declared: 
“There are two Germanies and unifi- 
cation is not a realfty.” There were 
two Germanies in 1952, but at that 
time Tito, the national Communist, 
was concerned with national inde- 
pendence for Russia’s satellites. There- 
fore, he wanted a united Ger- 
many as a means of rolling back 
Russian imperialism. Now he favors 
neither a united Germany nor free- 
dom for the satellites. Two circum- 
stances have molded this new Tito 
policy: (1) Khrushchev’s courtship 
of Tito with flowery apologies that 
fed Tito’s vanity and with aid that 
fed Yugoslavia’s economic and mili- 
tary needs; (2) Hungary. Both 
shortened the distance between Bel- 
grade and Moscow. 

Poland has moved in an opposite 





direction from Tito. The Poles take 
the position which Tito took in 1952 
when I interviewed him: that a united 
Germany would improve their chan- 
ces of achieving national inde- 
pendence, and therefore further the 
cause of their democracy. 

“How do you feel about German 
reunification?” | asked a large num- 
ber of Communist and non-Com- 
munist Poles in the summer of 1957. 

Invariably they replied that Po- 
land, partitioned four times in her 
history, sympathized with a country 
which yearned to be whole. This was 
the sentimental aspect of a practical 
national interest. The road to Polish 
freedom lies through a united Ger- 
many and a strong West. 

A cynical saying circulates in 
Poland. “We are a socialist country 
in a socialist encirclement,” Poles as- 
sert with a bitter laugh. Their social- 
ism is a travesty to them, and “social- 
ist encirclement” means being boxed 
in by Russia. 

Poles still fear the Germans. Ger- 
many is their grim past. But so is 
Russia. The Soviets, moreover, are 
the unpleasant present and, unfor- 
tunately, the dark, predictable future. 

I was ordering lunch in Russian in 
the Bristol Hotel in Warsaw. My 
guest, a noted Polish Communist 
writer, advised me to address the 
waiter in German if I wanted better 
service. When I switched, the service 
did in fact improve. A nation cannot 
normally hate two enemies. The aver- 
sion to Russia, synonymous with for- 
eign domination and imposed Com- 
munism, is so great in Poland as to 
eclipse the traditional animosity to- 
ward Germany. In any case, whatever 
the emotion, politically-minded Poles 
realize that their best leverage against 
Soviet Russia would be given them by 
Germany. Situated between Germany 
and Russia before the Second World 
War, Poland’s geographic position 
was uneviable enough. But surround- 
ed as she is now by Soviet power, it 
is worse still. Hence the universal 
desire in official Warsaw circles for a 
rapprochement with the Government 
of West Germany. Associates of 
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Gomulka made no secret of this wish 
when [| talked with them in August 
1957. Nor was it a secret to Tito or 
Khrushchev. 

The Adenauer Government shared 
Poland’s urge for improved relations. 
Shortly after I left Warsaw, I talked 
with West German Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano. Speaking of 
Poland’s economic plight, he said: 
“We want to help.” On the key ques- 
tion and chief irritant, the former 
German territories beyond the Oder- 
Neisse line which have become part 
of Poland, Brentano declared that, 
while Germany could not now recog- 
nize their alienation, she had no in- 
tention or will to do anything about 
it by force or by negotiation, The 
matter would just not be mentioned. 
Since the Polish Foreign Office took 
the same view, there was no obstacle 
to the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Bonn and Warsaw, 
which Brentano envisaged soon after 
the German elections on September 
15. 

Early in September, however, the 
austere Gomulka, who lives with his 
wife in two rooms in Warsaw, 
journeyed to Belgrade to meet the 
luxury-loving Tito. In his first utter- 
ance, Tito raised the issue of the 
Oder-Neisse line; and, in the joint 
communiqué at the end of the con- 
versations, Tito officially recognized 
the line as Poland’s legitimate frontier 
and both leaders proposed a similar 
step to other governments. 

Gomulka was in no position to 
refuse this Tito gift; it is naturally 
something Poland wants. But in effect 
it asked West Germany to make the 
same move. Fallowed as it shortly was 
by Tito’s establishment of diplomatic 
relations with East Germany, which 
offended Bonn and led to the sever- 
ance of diplomatic ties between Bonn 
and Belgrade, the Tito maneuver 
torpedoed the rapprochement between 
East Germany and Poland so devout- 
ly desired by both. 

Khrushchev must have gloated. It 
is a victory that has reinforced him 
in the struggle for domestic suprem- 
acy. For just as the Polish and Hun- 
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garian revolutions in October-Novem- 
ber 1956 weakened him and con- 
tributed to his defeat at the 
December 1956 session of the Soviet 
Party Central Committee and to his 
near-ousting in June 1957, so his 
August conference with Tito in 
Rumania, the consequent scotching of 
the Bonn-Warsaw rapprochement, and 
the resultant heightened, partly suc- 
cessful pressure on Gomulka to obey 
Moscow have strengthened Khrush- 
chev’s position at home. 

Tito merely performed a great 
service to the Kremlin; he is not its 
slave. To prove this, he absented him- 
self from the elaborate Moscow cele- 
bration of the Soviet Revolution’s 





KARDELJ: ORDERED NOT TO SIGN 


40th anniversary and ordered his two 
representatives there, Edvard Kardelj 
and Alexander Rankovich, not to 
sign the Communist manifesto adopt- 
ed on that occasion by the rulers 
of all other Communist states. 
Tito’s foreign policy motivations 
are a complicated skein. Accustomed 
to the limelight in solitary splendor, 
he did not relish the prospect of 
sharing it with brighter luminaries at 
Moscow like Mao Tse-tung. Nor was 
Tito enamored of the idea of a resur- 
rected Cominform, as envisaged by 
Khrushchev, that would have author- 
ity over its members, Yugoslavia in- 
cluded. A new Cominform, by what- 
ever name and in whatever shape, 





awakens bitter memories of the 
1947-48 quarrel between him and 
Stalin. 

Tito knows too well the nature of 
Soviet imperialism to restore its 
grip, voluntarily, on Yugoslavia. His 
ideal would be an equidistant stance 
between Russia and the United States. 
On foreign aid, his motto, despite 
substantial economic progress, has 
been “Take!” whether the giver is 
East, West or the United Nations. 
Alignment solely with the West would 
encourage Djilasism or social democ- 
racy in Yugoslavia; alignment only 
with Russia would make Yugoslavia 
too dependent. Moreover, neutralism 
has great attractions for a strong, col- 
orful individual like Tito. Both sides 
court him, both pay, neither gets him. 
This fulcrum position on the inter- 
national see-saw has given Tito an 
influence and popularity in India, 
Burma, the Middle East and the UN 
that feeds personal as well as national 
vanities. 

On the other hand, Tito can, by 
collaborating with Moscow, check the 
trends toward anti-totalitarian free- 
dom in the Soviet satellites and there- 
by in Yugoslavia. Also, friendship 
with the Kremlin safeguards Tito 
against the kind of expensive, nerve- 
wracking military tensions which 
Stalin deliberately created after June 
1948 along the frontiers between the 
satellites and Yugoslavia; the West 
has no such pressure handles. When, 
in addition to these valuable advant- 
ages, the Soviet Union became in 
1956 a source of voluminous econ- 
omic and military aid to its friends, 
the pull from Moscow on Tito grew. 

Tito will paddle his own canoe, but 
in the turbulent Balkan stream, where 
it is an achievement even to keep the 
craft upright, he is likely to swerve 
with increasing frequency to the 
Russian bank. His course would devi- 
ate westward only if democratic 
Europe were more integrated econ- 
omically, politically and militarily— 
within itself and with North America 
—or in the event of powerful pres- 
sure for personal liberty inside 
Yugoslavia. 











British historian probes two generations of unrest among the Danubian intelligentsia 


East European Intellectuals 


and the Populist Spirit 


Ts MY MIND the most remarkable 
thing about Milovan Djilas is 
that he developed his own ideas with- 
out any external compulsion, and did 
not fear to state his conclusions. This 
is, I think, unique in the case of a 
Communist holding high office. 

Leon Trotsky was driven from of- 
fice and expelled from his country by 
his revolutionary colleagues. Only 
then did he criticize the regime which 
he had helped to build and which 
had destroyed him. Even then, his 
criticisms remained confined within 
narrow limits. To the end of his life, 
he retained a remarkable ignorance 
of some of the basic facts of political 
life. 

Of course, there have been many 
distinguished Communist intellectu- 
als, holding marginal or subordinate 
posts in the Party hierarchy, who be- 
came disillusioned with the system 
and, after leaving it, developed quite 
proiound critical analyses of it. But 
Djilas was not a marginal or sub- 
ordinate intellectual: He was one of 
the Big Five of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist regime. A brilliant future lay 
before him. But he chose to follow his 
ideas and his conscience. 

Djilas was not content to place the 
blame on the usual convenient scape- 
goats—over-zealous or insufficiently 
orthodox bureaucrats. He went to the 





Hucu Seton-Watson of London Uni- 
versity is now a Visiting Professor of 
Russian History at Columbia. He is 
author of The East European Revolu- 
tion and From Lenin to Malenkov. 


By Hugh Seton-Watson 


root of the matter and attacked the 
ruling class, clumsily perhaps but 
without evasions. He was under no 
inducement to do what he did. Tito 
and Gomulka have defied Moscow 
and have introduced important eco- 
nomic and institutional reforms, and 
we should give them all due credit 
for this. But neither has criticized the 





DJILAS: FROM CONVICTION ALONE 


essence of Communist power or open- 
ly discussed the nature of the new 
class. Djilas is the first Communist 
potentate, enjoying all the fruits of 
power, has renounced these 
solely from conviction. 

Like many of the leading cadres of 
the Yugoslav Communist party, Dji- 
las comes from the intelligentsia. In a 
large part of Eastern Europe between 
the world wars, the university stu- 
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dents and recent graduates resem- 
bled the Russian intellectual youth of 
the 1870s, not so much in their ideas 
as in their social predicament. They 
themselves belonged to contemporary 
Western culture, while their own peo- 
ples lived in ancient squalor. They 
could not but be aware of the con- 
trast between the enlightened social 
and political ideas which they ac- 
quired in the process of their West- 
ern-type education, and the corrup- 
tion, brutality and injustice which 
marked the machinery of government 
in their own countries. They them- 
selves could only enter the Govern- 
ment service if they betrayed their 
principles: If they remained true to 
their convictions, the regimes would 
not admit them to influence or power. 

In these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the educated youth 
of Russia from the mid-19th century, 
and of the Balkan and Danubian 
countries from a somewhat later date, 
inclined to the most extreme revolu- 
tionary ideas. Only the total violent 
overthrow of the existing system 
could bring progress. The various 
revolutionary ideas to which they 
subscribed may seem to us naive or 
repulsive or both. The Russian Popu- 
lists had a conception of a peasant- 
based socialism built on the tradi- 
tional commune, which bore little re- 
lation to reality. In Serbia in the 
1930s, the most active revolutionary 
students became Communists. The 
enormous attraction, to eager, bril- 
liant but inexperienced minds, of the 
allegedly scientific closed system of 
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Marxism combined with the old love 
of the Serbian people for Russia. 

In Rumania about the same time, 
many young intellectuals put their 
faith in Nazi Germany and its racial- 
ist, anti-Semitic and anti-capitalist 
slogans. The Rumanian Iron Guard, 
which these people followed, was led 
by a curious gang of fanatics, dema- 
gogues and criminals, but it suc- 
ceeded in channeling a great deal of 
genuine social revolutionary ideal- 
ism. 

In Hungary at the same time, there 
were young Fascist idealists, a few 
Marxist idealists, but also a specifi- 
cally Hungarian group of great inter- 
est, the most sympathetic to me per- 
sonally of the four groups which I 
have mentioned. These were the so- 
called “village explorers”—young in- 
tellectuals, some of peasant origin, 
some of middle-class background, 
who devoted themselves to serious 
economic and sociological studies of 
the condition of the oppressed rural 
proletariat and dwarf-holder peasants 
of Hungary. Though they were 
trained social scientists, they were 
also politically conscious reformers, 
did their best to set up political 
organizations, and had a rather wide 
influence on public opinion in gen- 
eral. 


mentality, and believed that they 
could use it for their own purposes. 
They were determined to create a new 
intelligentsia, much more numerous 
than the old and composed of chil- 
dren of workers and peasants. It was 
to propagate the idea of service to 
the people in its Stalinist form, which 
of course meant unconditional devo- 
tion to the totalitarian regime. The 
new East European educated youth 
was to be the brains of totalitarian- 
ism. 
Judged at first by outward results, 








masses, that they must serve the peo- 
ple—which the Party spokesmen 
trumpeted forth day and night—was 
interpreted by them to mean that they 
must, like their predecessors, strive 
to free the people from its oppressors 
and raise it up out of its poverty. But 
the oppressor was the Communist 
party leadership, and the poverty 
was the result of Stalinist policies of 
forced heavy industrial development 
at the expense of popular welfare. 
And so it came about that the Polish 
and Hungarian Revolutions of Octo- 
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BUDAPEST, OCTOBER 1956: ‘REVOLUTION LED BY THE EDUCATED YOUTH’ 








Curious though it may seem, I 
would argue that these four quite dif- 
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ferent groups—Russian Narodniks, 
Serbian Leninists, Rumanian Fascists 
and Hungarian village explorers—had 
in common a basic social attitude and 
moral-political mentality, which is at 
least as important as the differences 
in the doctrines they professed. This 
I would describe as the “Populist 
mentality” —the idea of service to the 
people, the belief that it was their 
duty, as they had risen from the peo- 
ple and had achieved a material and 
cultural level that were inaccessible 
to the people, to use the skills and 
knowledge they had acquired in order 
to free the people from its oppressors 
and raise it up out of its poverty. 
The Communist bosses who took 
over Eastern Europe in the years 
1944-48 were well aware of this 
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the Stalinists achieved impressive suc- 
cess. Hundreds of thousands of new 
intellectuals were in fact created. 
Children of workers and peasants 
poured into the new or expanded 
schools and colleges. The new intel- 
ligentsia was created—but it proved 
a sad disappointment to its creators. 
Far from becoming the exponents of 
totalitarianism, the educated youth 
became its bitterest critics. The in- 
tellectual discipline to .which. they 
were subjected, and their own natu- 
ral intelligence, combined to make 
them see through the lies of official 
propaganda, 

At the same time, the Populist tra- 
dition reasserted itself. The idea that 
they had a_ responsibility to the 


ber 1956 were led by the educated 
youth, by the new intelligentsia in 
which the regime leaders had placed 
their fondest hopes. 

Revolution occurred only in Po- 
land and Hungary, but the attitude 
of the educated youth was in no 
way different in the countries where 
no explosion took place—Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany and 
Bulgaria. The Czech and Slovak stu- 
dents made a rather courageous pro- 
test in May 1956. Rumanian students 
were in ferment during the Hun- 
garian Revolution, and there were 
stirrings at the Humboldt University 
in East Berlin. But the political situ- 
ation was not revolutionary in these 
countries as it was in Poland or Hun- 








gary. The basic discontents were the 
same, but leadership was lacking. 

In Poland and Hungary, there was 
leadership both in the political appa- 
ratus and in the intelligentsia. Within 
the Communist parties, opposition 
centered around the two prominent 
figures Gomulka and Imre Nagy, 
both of whom enjoyed (rightly or 
wrongly) popularity both inside and 
outside the parties. There was also 
leadership from the older generation 
of the intelligentsia, from men who 
had been convinced Marxist idealists 
and had become utterly disillusioned 
with the whole system. Such people 
were especially important in Hun- 
gary, but they were found in Poland, 
too. They did not appear in Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria. In 
Rumania this was, I think, because 
the older intellectual generation had 
hardly been touched by Marxism, and 
the official leaders of the intelligentsia 
in recent years have been cynical non- 
Marxists who have merely performed 
with servile zeal all the ritual motions 
required of them by the bosses of 
the regime. Whatever the particular 
explanations in each case, it remains 
a fact that the intellectual youth of 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bul- 
garia found no leaders or spokesmen 
among their elders. 

The Soviet Army suppressed the 
Hungarian Revolution, but it could 
not win over Hungary’s educated 
youth, nor the youth of Poland. Noth- 
ing that Soviet leaders have done 
since October 1956 can have changed 
the basic hostility of the intellectuals 
of Eastern Europe to their rule, and 
I must confess that I simply cannot 
think of anything which they are 


capable of doing that can have this 
effect. 

No doubt some effort will be made 
to improve ecenomic conditions. This 
will represent a substantial cost to 
the Soviet Government, and—con- 
trary to the assertions of Soviet lead- 
ers—generosity is not one of their 
most conspicuous traits. But, in any 
case, it was not primarily economic 
conditions that caused the discontent 
of the East European intellectuals: 
Rather, they protested against coer- 
cion of thought and national enslave- 
ment, both of which persist, except 
in Poland. 

No doubt renewed efforts will be 
made to indoctrinate the youth. But 
if the Stalinist lies of 1946-56 made 
so little, or rather so negative, an 
impression on the minds of young 
Danubian workers and peasants, why 
should the Khrushchevian lies of 
1958 be more effective? 

The best argument that the Soviet 
leaders possess concerns their own 
armed strength and the moral vacilla- 
tion of the West. Maximum use was 
made in Moscow of the West’s failure 
to help Hungary, and of the sputniks. 
Yet we would do well to remember 
that, though the Czech people bitterly 
resented Anglo-French betrayal at 
Munich, they did not for that reason 
become loyal citizens of the Third 
Reich; nor did the temporary supe- 
riority of Goering’s Luftwaffe destroy 
their hope of liberty. 

Eastern Europe now represents to 
the Soviet leaders both an economic 
and a military liability. On purely 
empirical grounds, they would do 
well to clear out. But they do not 
think empirically. They are dog- 





TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT 
In foreign lands they do not love us, 
Instead of hugging us they shove us. 
But one with even slight acumen 
Can see that this is only human, 

For being host and guest soon ends 
The friendship of the best of friends. 


— Richard Armour 








matists, resolved to impose the bless- 
ings of their form of government on 
the whole human race, with the use 
of such benevolent instruments as 
the philanthropical General Serov 
can muster. So they must maintain 
their rule over millions who, they 
well know, hate them. 

Hatred is not dangerous if not ac- 
companied by hope. But the intellec- 
tuals of Eastern Europe still do hope. 
They hope not so much _ because 
America is strong, even less because 
they have any illusions that the West 
will forcibly liberate them. They 
hope because they know that freedom 
exists in more than half of Europe— 
that there is a way of life which, de- 
spite its sordid features and despite 
great differences among regions and 
nations and classes, does protect the 
freedom and dignity of man. As long 
as Europe is at least half free, they 
will refuse to believe that Soviet to- 
talitarianism is the only future of 
man. From this point of view, little 
independent Austria, well known to 
millions of Czechs and Hungarians 
and Rumanians, is a more important 
symbol than the powerful United 
States. 

From the Soviet point of view, the 
only ultimate solution is to destroy 
free Europe, to obliterate or enslave 
its people. This they can do only if 
they obtain an overwhelming arms 
superiority over the whole of the rest 
of the world, or if they should be able 
by subversion and intimidation and 
flattery to separate Western Europe 
from America. I, at least, cannot be- 
lieve that on either side of the Atlan- 
tic we shall be so stupid, unimagina- 
tive or cowardly as to permit this. 

Meanwhile, the peoples and intel- 
lectuals of Eastern Europe remain un- 
reconciled. The basic discontents are 
there. Whether to them there will be 
added the special factors (leadership 
within, protection without) which 
make possible successful revolution, 
or whether on the contrary the help- 
less rage will go on smoldering for 
years or decades, no one not pos- 
sessed of the gift of prophecy can 
foretell. 
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Poland’s policies today were framed in debates a decade ago 


THE ORIGINS 
OF GOMULKAISM 


By Seweryn Bialer (First of two articles) 


HERE ARE few Communist parties in the world today, 
k peae none in Eastern Europe, in which individual 
leaders and even major groups cannot accurately be 
described as Gomulkaist. For the tendency which Polish 
Party Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka represents sprang 
from forces operating in all the satellite countries and 
in nearly all Communist parties, forces which can be 
summed up as the political and ideological crisis of 
Soviet Communism. 

Uninformed commentators tend to lump Gomulkaism 
and its program with Titoism, clearly a very different 
phenomenon. But even some well-informed Western cor- 
respondents in Poland attach the label “Gomulkaism” 
to everything that happens in the Polish Communist 
party. The fact is that, even though Gomulka’s faction 
has led the party for a year, both the “conservative” 
(Stalinist) and “liberal” (more properly, socialist) fac- 
tions command positions in the Party and state apparatus, 
and continue to influence Party policy and official state- 
ments. Furthermore, the centrist Gomulka group is often 
compelled—under the pressure of the masses in October 
1956, in fear of Kremlin intervention more recently— 
to take steps which it regards as improper or insufficient. 
It is thus necessary to distinguish carefully the essence 
of the Gomulkaist program from the various tactical 
maneuvers it must undertake from time to time. 

Although Gomulkaism has an international character, 
it is Poland which became the center of this movement 
of reforms and resistance to Soviet Communism. 
Gomulka himself, though a man of stature, was the 
product of a whole confluence of conditions and cir- 
cumstances, traditions and experiences. The situation 
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in Poland made him the symbol of victorious resistance 
to the Kremlin within the Communist movement. 

Polish patriotism, and the strong aversion to Russia 
and Germany among its workers, are well known. As 
far as Russia is concerned, quite apart from the sup- 
pressions of the Tsars, Poles remember the Russo-Polish 
war of 1920, the terror against thousands of Polish citi- 
zens and clergymen in post-Revolutionary Russia, the 
Nazi-Soviet partition of 1939, the murder of Polish of- 
ficers at Katyn, the Soviet betrayal of the Warsaw 
Insurrection of 1944, the deportation and imprisonment 
of hundreds of thousands of Poles in the Soviet Union 
during and after the war. The experiences of the last 
twelve years only added fuel to the fire. 

Crucial to this situation was the atmosphere prevailing 
in the Communist party aktiv, particularly among Party 
intellectuals but including top leaders. Here there was 
a bitter legacy of “cooperation” with Soviet Communists. 
Stalin had dissolved the Communist party of Poland in 
1938. The purge that followed was unprecedented. With 
the exception of the insignificant parties of Korea and 
Switzerland, this was the only case in the Communist 
movement where a single purge embraced the entire 
party. It was, moreover, a party with extremely rich 
traditions, with hundreds of leaders whose experience 
extended back to Tsarist times. With exceptions which 
can literally be counted on one’s fingers, the entire Polish 
Central Committee was shot in Russia or sent to con- 
centration camps from which they never returned. Only 
a few members of the postwar Politburo had been prewar 
Central Committee members. The only prominent prewar 
Central Committee member in Poland after the war was 
Franciszek Fiedler, who had been in France during the 
purge and war periods. (He died in 1956.) A popular 
saying in the Party aktiv in 1955 was: “It is not fair 
that the French Communists call themselves the Party 
of the Murdered. It is we who deserve that name. And 
no Okhrana or Gestapo killed as many of our comrades 
as the Soviet NKVD.” The hidden aversion to Stalinism 
in the Polish Party came to the surface after Stalin’s 





death, and gained in strength as police terror diminished. 

Heavily contributing to the growth of anti-Soviet 
sentiment—and to the victory of the Gomulka faction— 
was the economic position of Poland. Between 1951 and 
1956, it suffered more than any other satellite besides 
Hungary—even though its living standard had ranked 
right behind Czechoslovakia’s and East Germany’s. Its 
military burden was more severe than that of any other 
East European state. Poland was the main satellite pro- 
ducer of jet planes, tanks and other heavy war equipment. 
Unlike Czechoslovakia, which had developed defense in- 
dustries before the war, Poland had to build most of its 
war plants from their very foundations. 

The tempo of industrialization in Poland was also 
exceptionally high. The percentage increase in produc- 
tion of heavy industry, and the absolute increase per 
capita, were higher than in the other satellites, and in 
many cases higher even than in the Soviet Union. Ac- 
cording to official figures, investment amounted to some 
25 per cent of national income; if one considers that 
the prices of capital goods were markedly lower than 
commodity prices, the investment burden was probably 
closer to 50 per cent of national income. 

Industrialization lay especially heavy on the people 
because Poland’s war damage was the highest in the 
world proportional to national wealth. The expansion of 
heavy industry was rapid, but reconstruction was slow. 
There are cities in Poland, including Warsaw, in which 
80 per cent of the housing space was destroyed by the 
war; yet reconstruction was so slow that in 1955 the 
housing space per capita was lower than in 1948. 

Soviet exploitation of Poland was also especially se- 
vere. Polish coal was transported to the Soviet Union 
in enormous quantities, either at prices only a fraction 
of the world market price, or gratis—as war reparations. 
(Poland, the first nation invaded by Nazi Germany, paid 
reparations to the USSR for German assets on the West- 
ern territories annexed to Poland after the war. Poland 
was still paying these reparations in 1954, after East 
Germany had been exempted from them by Moscow.) 
Poland was also the chief transit country for the Soviets, 
and the transit costs were primarily paid by the Poles. 
Soviet occupation forces in Poland were more numerous 
than in any other satellite country besides East Germany. 

Even Soviet aid to Poland had a deplorable effect. 
Soviet credits amounted to some 3 billion rubles, more 
than all the other East European satellites together, and 
the major influence was to further unbalance the Polish 
economy. For example, on the basis of Soviet credit, 
Poland built a large steel works at Nowa Huta, with a 
capacity of several million tons. Without Soviet credit, 
the Poles would never have dreamed of building such a 
plant. Though the USSR supplied much equipment, what 
could not be brought from Russia for this plant had to 
be produced in Poland—and thus over a hundred large 
Polish plants became involved in supplying the steel 
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works. This project also engaged the activities of numer- 
ous Polish technicians, skilled construction workers, etc. 
And in 1953 Poland had to begin repaying the credit 
—with valuable export goods constituting some 10 per 
cent of its annual export. 

One must add, too, the fact that the Communist plan 
for agricultural production was, over the years, about 
70 per cent unfulfilled. And, though the Polish Commu- 
nists used all the approved Soviet methods, they were 
by far the least successful of the East European states 
in collectivization. After six years, only 9 per cent of 
the arable land—representing 7 per cent of farm pro- 
duction—had been collectivized. In other satellites, the 
proportions ranged from 26 to 75 per cent. In the other 
countries, entire villages, subjected to a Party-police 
“offensive,” joined the collectives; other villages, not yet 
attacked, remained independent. In Poland, however, the 
local collective ordinarily embraced a handful of farms, 
while the rest of the village resisted it. In other words, 
collectivization in Poland could attract or coerce only 
the very weak or Communist-minded peasants, without 
denting the broad peasant mass. Thus, the highest types 
of collectives, similar to the Soviet artel, constituted 80 
per cent of all collectives; the lower-type “cooperatives,” 
designed for less “aware” peasants, were least successful. 
Finally, though the population of the Western territories 
is only a third of the total Polish population, three- 
fourths of collective-farm families were concentrated in 
these districts—where many peasants lack ownership 
deeds and the right to sell their land, and all peasants 
have been cultivating their soil only since the end of the 
war. 

Such, then, were the major political and social ex- 
periences which contributed to the rise and triumph of 
Gomulkaism in Poland. Using Lenin’s phrase, Poland had 
become a weak link in the chain of Soviet imperialism. 
That this link broke differently than the link in Hungary 
may be traced to the fact that the desire for change 
in Poland had long reached higher into the Party aktiv; 
there were also some fortuitous events. Among the latter 
was the death of the outstanding Polish Stalinist, Boleslaw 
Bierut, shortly after the 20th Soviet Party Congress. The 
subsequent rise of liberal influences in the Polish party 
enabled the opponents of Stalinism to gain a majority 
in the Central Committee and Politburo even before the 
October upheaval. As a result, Edward Ochab, who had 
succeeded Bierut as First Secretary, transferred authority 
to Gomulka in October without—as Erné Geré in Hun- 
gary did in transferring power to Imre Nagy—calling 
in Soviet troops. 

In contrast to Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria, during the years 1949-53 there were no trials 
of real or imagined “Titoists.” Thus Gomulka, though 
he had been deposed in 1948 as Party Secretary, had 
remained alive, wielding great authority and cast in the 
role of a martyr. With him into the new regime came 
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his old colleagues of 1948: Defense Minister General 
Marjan Spychalski, Gomulka’s ideologist and Education 
Minister Wladyslaw Bienkowski, trade-union chief Ignace 
Loga-Slowinski, Central Committee cadres chief Zenon 
Kliszko, commander of Internal Security troops General 
Waclaw Komar, and many others. 


HE ROOTS of the Gomulkaist program are to be 

found primarily in the years 1944-49, the period of 
the formation of the Communist state in Poland, when 
Gomulka was General Secretary of the Party. It was 
only at the end of that period that the differences between 
him and the Stalinists became manifest, but they had 
always been present in embryonic form. 

To begin with, Gomulka’s selection as General Secre- 
tary in 1944 was, to a large extent, the result of cir- 
cumstance. The old leaders of Polish Communism having 
been liquidated, Moscow had to start afresh when it 
began to organize an underground party in Poland in 
1942. With much difficulty, a group of Communists was 
mustered and sent into Poland; among them, Marceli 
Nowotko was to be the underground party’s First Secre- 
tary, Gomulka a district secretary. After a few months, 
Nowotko was captured by the Nazis and shot. Some 
time later, Pawel Finder, who had succeeded him, was 
also killed by the Gestapo. Boleslaw Bierut, whom the 
Kremlin trusted best, was also in Poland, but Moscow’s 
plan called for him to assume the office of President 
of the state, traditionally non-partisan in Poland; there- 
fore, his Party work had to be kept secret. A number 
of other key Polish Party leaders had to operate within 
the USSR, organizing a Polish army which would enter 
Poland with the Red Army and constitute the nucleus 
of the apparatus of Communist dictatorship. In this 
situation, Gomulka, secretary of the Warsaw Party com- 
mittee, became First Secretary. By the end of the war, he 
possessed great authority. 

Between 1944 and 1948, the first stage of the Com- 
munist revolution in Poland, Gomulka and Moscow 
viewed events identically. The chief political task was to 
defeat the non-Communist parties and insure the monop- 
oly of the Communist party. The chief economic tasks 
were the nationalization of industry, the division of land- 
lords’ estates among the peasants, and the reconstruction 
of war damage. The chief task of foreign policy was to 
terminate the war with Germany and annex its eastern 
territories to Poland. When it came to these ends—as 
well as the means of carrying them out—Gomulka had 
no quarrel with the Soviets. He used police methods, 
accepted the aid of Soviet troops, falsified elections, 
and did not object to Soviet interference in Polish life 
so long as it was aimed at defeating his foes. To be sure, 
there were potential divergences in the field of long- 
range policy, but Moscow needed Gomulka to attain 
its immediate goals in Poland, and Gomulka knew that 
Polish Communists needed Soviet aid to achieve power. 
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Only when Gomulka’s party had attained full power, 
that is, in 1948, did these long-range divergences come 
to the fore. 

It is important to note a crucial difference between 
the Stalinist struggle against Gomulka in 1948-49 and 
the struggle against Laszlo Rajk in Hungary, Ana Pauker 
in Rumania, the Slansky group in Czechoslovakia, and 
other alleged East European “Titoists.” While the charges 
against all the latter were for the most part fabricated, 
the charges brought against Gomulka were in many 
respects true. While the fight against the others was 
waged from the start according to the Soviet pattern 
of 1936-38, in terms of a criminal case, the fight against 
Gomulka was first conducted on political grounds, re- 
sembling the Soviet pattern of 1926-29. 

The fight first broke into the open in June 1948. At 
the regular meeting of the Central Committee, Gomulka 
delivered a report on the traditions of the Communist 
and Socialist movements in Poland. The speech was 
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made without prior consultation with the Politburo, 
and its theses met with the decided opposition of a 
majority of the Politburo and Central Committee. A 
sharp discussion took place, but was inconclusive, and 
Gomulka went on “vacation” in order to think over the 
problem. In July, a Central Committee plenum was held 
in his absence and his views were widely criticized, 
though his name was not mentioned. The plenum sent 
a telegram to Gomulka with best wishes for his “health,” 
and announced a general discussion on fundamental 
problems of Party policy. Toward the end of August, 
another Central Committee plenum was called, at which 
Bierut delivered a speech on “Nationalistic and Rightist 
Deviations in the Party.” Gomulka was then removed 
as General Secretary, but remained in the Central Com- 
mittee; several of his colleagues were also removed from 
key posts. The entire party discussed the published min- 
utes of the plenum. 

In December 1948, Gomulka, a delegate to the Party 
Congress, delivered a speech which brought sharp re- 
torts from Politburo members. He was, nevertheless, re- 
elected to the Central Committee. In 1949, however, the 
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attacks ‘against his group grew ever sharper, and accusa- 
tions of a criminal character began to appear more 
frequently. In December 1949, a Central Committee 
plenum condemned Gomulka and his colleagues for ac- 
cepting bourgeois police agents into Party ranks, politi- 
cal blindness, lack of vigilance and factional activity. 
Gomulka was expelled from the Party; a year later, he 
was arrested. 

The discussions of 1948 revealed the main lines of 
Gomulka’s policy and how it differed from Moscow; 
they also tell us much about Gomulkaism today. 

To begin with, Gomulka was undoubtedly an adherent 
of alliance and cooperation between Poland and the 
USSR. But he regarded these relations as state matters, 
not ideological or Party affairs. Gomulka openly opposed 
not only limitations on Polish national sovereignty by 
the USSR, but any limitation of the sovereignty of the 
Polish Party by the Soviet Communist party. To cite 
two of many examples: In 1947, Gomulka was quite 
reserved and reluctant when the Cominform was being 
organized, fearing it as an instrument of Soviet domina- 
tion; his speech on the occasion of the formation of 
the Cominform was devoted chiefly to underscoring the 
freedom which the Polish party would enjoy despite it. 
At the December 1948 congress of the Polish Party, 
Gomulka spoke on the danger of “cosmopolitanism.” He 
used Zhdanov’s slogan, however, to warn the Polish Party 
against “subjugation” not by the West but by the East. 
It was a speech clearly calculated to warn the delegates 
against the danger of losing Polish freedom to the 
Soviets. 

Second, Gomulka atempted to detach the traditions 
of the postwar Polish party from those of the prewar 
Polish Communist party. A favorite Gomulka statement 
was: “We are a new party.” He emphasized that his 
party would not, like the prewar one, be dependent on 
Moscow but would consider the class struggle and na- 
tional independence as equally important. He even said, 
on several occasions: “We are not a Communist party, 
we are a workers’ party and a party of the nation.” The 
story goes that when Gomulka was Party secretary, 99 
out of 100 students at Party schools, asked “What do 
you know about the prewar Polish Communist party?”, 
would begin their replies: “The basic errors of the 
Communist party before the war were. . . .” 

Gomulka’s attitude in this respect also determined his 
view of the Socialist tradition in Poland. He stated 
unequivocally that the prewar Socialists were right and 
the prewar Communists were wrong in regard to national 
independence. He hoped the new party would synthesize 
the Socialist program in national matters with the Com- 
munist program in social matters. Thus, he pressed for 
the earliest possible merger of the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties—before the Socialist party could be 
purged. “All Socialists,” he stressed, “should find them- 
selves in the new party.” The remnants of the Socialist 
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party were absorbed by the Communists into the new 
United Workers party in December 1948. 

It should be noted here that Gomulka’s view of the 
struggle against Hitlerism had differed in some aspects 
from that of Moscow. During the Nazi occupation of 
Poland, he had urged an alliance of Communists and 
non-Communists for the duration of the struggle. This 
was contrary to Soviet plans, plans which led to. the 
Soviet betrayal of the Warsaw uprising in 1944, the 
destruction of Warsaw and the death of hundreds of 
thousands of Polish patriots. 

Finally, Gomulka differed from the Stalinists on key 
economic questions. He stated many times that Soviet- 
style collective farms were not suited to the Polish 
peasant, and absolutely opposed the use of force in 
collectivization. In 1948, he branded a report that kol- 
khozes would be established in Poland as a “hostile 
rumor” and “propaganda.” Earlier, when the first state 
stations were established to rent machinery to peasants, 
he opposed the plan to scale rental fees to the size of the 
farms. And, on the industrial front, he supervised the 
elaboration of the Three Year Plan for 1947-49, which 
did not stress the Stalinist principle of priority for heavy 
industry, and which Gomulka called a “plan for abun- 
dance.” 

In view of these divergences between Gomulka and 
the Soviet Communists, it is easy to understand why 
Gomulka took an unfavorable view of the Cominform 
declaration of 1948 which condemned Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
Many of the views condemned were, after all, the views 
of Gomulka himself—particularly with regard to national 
independence. But Gomulka’s views were not mere echoes 
of Tito’s—the two men met but once in 1946, and con- 
tacts between the Yugoslav and Polish parties were weak 
between 1945 and 1948. Gomulka’s attitudes had stemmed 
from his own Polish experience, and in many respects 
they were (and are) very different from those of Tito. 

How was it that in 1948 Gomulka was quietly and 
easily defeated, in contrast to his stormy return last 
year? The answer is that in 1948 he did not enjoy wide 
support either among the people or in the Party. For the 
people, Gomulka was a symbol of Soviet intervention in 
Poland, falsified elections, secret-police lawlessness and 
deportations to Siberia. The old Party activists, on the 
other hand, would not forgive Gomulka’s attempt to 
erase their past traditions, his favoring of underground 
anti-Nazi fighters to old Moscow-based Communists. The 
younger Party generation was still lost in the haze of 
enthusiasm for the Soviet Union and Stalin, the “con- 
queror of fascism” and “liberator of humanity.” 

Eight years later, however, Gomulka had become, in 
the eyes of the people, a symbol of resistance to Stalin- 
ism, of endurance and strong principles. In the view of 
the majority of the Party, too, he had become if not 
the “ideal leader” at least “the best solution.” 

(Continued next week) 
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Despite Ike's display of vigor at the Paris meeting, 
United States leadership is still wanting 


NATO Balance Sheet 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 
HE NATO conference that ended 
here on December 19 was a suc- 
cess, but a poor show. Its success was 
assured as soon as Ike landed at 
Orly airport looking brisk and ener- 
getic. His demonstration of vigor was 
probably designed at least in part for 
the American public, but it was not 
lost on the Europeans, who are not 
yet reconciled to seeing their fate 
determined by Jim Hagerty and 
Sherman Adams. 

Eisenhower’s speech may have 
been a combination of a high-school 
valedictory and a Salvation Army 
sermon, but it did bring home to the 
Europeans that the United States 
was going to continue backing NATO 
with strength. That sufficed to guar- 
antee the success of the conference. 
For, despite all the loose talk about 
a “fatal crisis’ in NATO, the Euro- 
pean nations can no more leave 
NATO than they can leave their 
continent. 

Yet, the discussions that preceded 
the final agreement on essentials 
made the conference a poor show. 
The European Allies agreed to ac- 
cept guided-missile installations and 
atomic stockpiles on their soil. How- 
ever, Norwegian Premier Gerhard- 
sen, backed by the Danes and in- 
directly by the West Germans, tried 
to delay and ultimately sidetrack the 
decision; and only remonstrances by 
some of his colleagues and the Nor- 
wegian press made him drop these 
tactics. It was a rather disturbing 
episode. For years, Europe had 
cheered when Churchill pointed out 
that American atom bombs were pro- 
tecting it against the Russians. Yet, 
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as soon as America found it neces- 
sary to base atomic missiles on 
European soil, some European coun- 
tries demurred. 

Equally unedifying was the discus- 
sion of the Bulganin letters. Surely 
this stale rehash of the same old 
maneuvers that Moscow has been 
using since Potsdam deserved swift 
dismissal. Such is the strength of 
European wishful thinking, however, 
that one delegate after another got 
up and proposed new disarmament 
negotiations with the Russians. In 
private conversation, these delegates 
assured you that it was all just a 
tactical maneuver designed to show 
the people back home that a sincere 
effort was being made to reach agree- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is hard to es- 
cape the suspicion that behind the 
tactical maneuver lurked the hope 
that perhaps, just perhaps, the Rus- 
sians might reveal a different atti- 
tude which would enable European 
governments to pare their costly de- 
fense budgets. America could not 
force the abandonment of the whole 
idea; her prestige is not great enough 
just now. However, any new disarma- 
ment talks will be accompanied by 
numerous safeguards against Soviet 
trickery. 

On this issue, too, West German 
Chancellor Adenauer was by no 
means the anti-Communist bulwark 
he has long been held to be. The Brit- 
ish privately ascribed his stand to a 
desire to placate the Social Demo- 
cratic opposition in Bonn. Some oth- 
ers, however, saw the beginnings of 
a Bismarckian policy of playing West 
off against East, now that Germany 
is a power once again. The British 


thesis seems more plausible, but Ade- 
nauer damaged his prestige in NATO 
by his cynical attitude toward vital 
issues. 

Gerhardsen’s plan for solving the 
German problem by creating a total- 
ly or partially demilitarized zone in 
Central Europe can hardly be taken 
seriously. What guarantees would it 
provide? How many seconds would 
it take an IRBM to cross such a 
zone? And what if the Russians 
should pursue an anti-Soviet guerrilla 
force across the zonal border? 

It is true that the division of Ger- 
many is a constant threat to peace 
and the American “policy of strength” 
will never solve the problem. But the 
aim of the policy of strength is not 
to correct such situations but to pre- 
vent them from getting worse. There 
can be no lasting solution in Ger- 
many until the Russians permit free 
elections. And Hungary showed that 
they will never do that. 

A number of highly important 
practical questions, such as closer sci- 
entific cooperation, were settled at 
Paris almost without discussion. The 
NATO governments also agreed to 
consult henceforth on policy matters 
before they act, not after. But this 
sort of thing can become effective 
only if there is real leadership, and 
that leadership can come only from 
the President of the United States. 
Today, President Eisenhower’s pres- 
tige is at a low ebb. American set- 
backs in the missile field have had 
the unfortunate effect of enhancing 
European self-confidence in relation 
to the United States while causing it 
to shrink even more vis-a-vis the So- 
viet Union. 

The shifting, devious diplomacy of 
John Foster Dulles cannot make up 
for the lack of leadership in Wash- 
ington; the policy of submission to 
Arab and Afro-Asian blackmail will 
never win America the confidence of 
her European allies. What is needed 
is evidence of a dynamic, politically 
aggressive spirit. The main conflicts 
within NATO were settled at Paris, 
but the main essential—confidence— 
is still lacking. ; . 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


LONG TIME ago—back in the 
A 1880s—my brother and I were 
given some intimations of the better 
things of life by reading a weekly 
journal called the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. This high-class publication was 
sent out from Boston and carried by 
train, canal-boat, stage-coach and 
pony express to the farthest and wild- 
est points of the frontier. I vividly 
recall what a fresh element it brought 
into our life on the farm out in Ohio 
when some neighbor who had come 
past the Post Office at the “center” 
threw the tightly wrapped little parcel 
over our front gate. How carefully 
we would cut the wrapper to avoid 
tearing any of the pictures or para- 
graphs of reading matter! There were 
stories of the West and stories of the 
East, stories of adventure and little 
essays on morals. In those days, there 
were no movies, no television, no 
radio, very little travel. Every printed 
word seemed wonderful. 

This paper for young people start- 
ed publication on April 16, 1827, 
during the regime of John Quincy 
Adams, and sent out its last number 
just a century later while New Eng- 
land’s Calvin Coolidge was sitting 
quietly in the White House. For the 
past ten days, my leisure time has 
been devoted to reading a book called 
Youth’s Companion. Four former edi- 
tors of the paper have selected for 
republication what they consider the 
most representative stories, poems, 
essays and illustrations published 
during this exciting century. What 
they have saved from oblivion fills 
1,140 pages. As a chapter in Ameri- 
can history, it is priceless. 

The Youth’s Companion was al- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Those Good 
Old Days 


ways very much of a New England 
product. Yankee authors were played 
up, and one usually found them tak- 
ing quiet and refined pleasure in the 
superiority of their part of the coun- 
try. A traveler relating her experi- 
ences in passing through Pennsyl- 
vania acknowledges that the streets of 
Philadelphia were surprisingly clean 
but goes on to relate that the young 
people of Pennsylvania were growing 
up in “ignorance and sin.” Writing 
to a Massachusetts Sunday-school 
class, she exclaims: “Think of the 
privileges you enjoy!” This appeared 
in the era of Andrew Jackson. 

During the early years, at least up 
to the Civil War, the Companion paid 
a good deal of attention to sundry 
reforms. There are articles and sharp- 
ly slanted stories against war, slav- 
ery, tobacco and, especially, the 
demon rum. Snuff-taking is also re- 
ferred to in derogatory terms, and 
every now and then there is a crack 
at the spittoon. This vessel, so nec- 
essary for the protection and preser- 
vation of rugs and floors, was obvi- 
ously regarded as a symbol of the 
bad habits of the lower classes. 

But what fascinates me most about 
this series of stories and articles 
reaching from 1827 to 1927 is the 
light they throw upon our own much- 
discussed subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. The young people who read 
the Companion were expected, of 
course, to be models of behavior. But 
in the early days, let us say from 
1827 to about the time of the Civil 
War, the young men of the lower 
classes were the object of grave con- 
cern—even as they are today. 

On June 28, 1849, the Companion 





published a short editorial entitled 
“Juvenile Incendiaries.” It dealt, of 
course, with what was going on in 
and about the highly cultured city of 
Boston. “The burning of Mr. Bemis’s 
barn in Watertown,” begins this piece 
of adult wisdom, “which has been 
found to have been purposely set on 
fire by boys, and the detection of a 
boy in the act of attempting to set 
fire to Park Street Church in Boston, 
has led me to think that if boys were 
better instructed in the consequences 
of such conduct they would not dare 
to commit such wickedness and ex- 
pose themselves to imprisonment or 
death.” 

The second young scamp whose 
deeds have been recorded for the 
edification of succeeding generations 
was a New Yorker, and we owe the 
account of his escapades to a story 
in the highly respectable New York 
Post which was reprinted in the Com- 
panion of February 24, 1859: 

“Here is a specimen of the kind of 
boys that are not infrequently found 
in the low streets of such cities as 
New York and Boston. Most of them 
owe their wickedness in part to 
drunken, swearing, desperate par- 
ents, and to young companions who 
are old in vice and crime. The boy 
whose history is given below was 
arrested by a New York police officer 
for some misdemeanor. He was called 
Little Johnny, and although he had 
just commenced his course of crime 
his history even thus far is a fearful 
one.” 

The account which follows fully 
justifies this ominous introduction. 
Johnny was able to assemble a gang 
which beat up the police. In prison 
he was so actively vicious that the 
officers were glad to get rid of him. 

What people said about young ras- 
cals like this was much like what 
similar people are saying about simi- 
lar good-for-nothings today: There 
has been a loosening of old rules. 
Strange people have come in from 
Europe. There has been a backwash 
from the ill-regulated frontier. What 
else can you expect in such a chang- 
ing and unsettled time? 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 


Giveaway on the Snake River 


A NOTHER big fight over public 
vs. private development of na- 
tural resources, similar to the re- 
cent Hells Canyon struggle, is shaping 
up in the Pacific Northwest. Center 
of the dispute this time is the Pacific 
Northwest Power Company, a private 
utility combine which is seeking 
Federal Power Commission licenses 
to build dams at Pleasant Valley and 
Mountain Sheep on the Middle Snake 
River in Idaho. 

Within the Commission itself, there 
is a division of opinion on the com- 
bine’s request: The staff, headed by 
deputy general counsel John C. Ma- 
son, has recommended against giving 
away these valuable sites; the exam- 
iner, Edward B. Marsh, has approved 
their transfer to the private group. 
But it is almost certain that the Com- 
mission’s members will brush aside 
the staff report and side with Marsh, 
as they did in the Hells Canyon case. 

The latter has become a cause 
célébre in the West. Among other 
things, in 1956 it resulted in the 
Republicans losing three Congression- 
al seats in Oregon and one Senate 
seat in Idaho. Opposition to the give- 
away now under consideration threat- 
ens to become equally potent. 

Involved are power and flood con- 
trol. These two problems, which have 
been plaguing the region for decades, 
seemed close to solution until the 
present administration reversed the 
trend of Federal development of the 
Columbia-Snake River system and 
threw the waterways open to private 
groups. 

In 1948, the Army Corps of En- 
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By Max Farragut 


gineers published its famous control 
plan for the Columbia-Snake River. 
It called for the construction of 
multi-purpose high dams at Hells 
Canyon and Nez Perce. Together 
they would provide 5.5 million kilo- 
watts of power and store 8 million 
acre-feet of water—about 40 per 
cent of all the flood control needed to 
prevent the kind of flood which in 
1948 destroyed an enormous amount 
of property and took several lives. 
Although experts agreed that the 
Army plan was sound, President 
Eisenhower’s first Secretary of the 
Interior, Douglas McKay, literally 
dumped it into the river when he 
abandoned the Government’s claim on 
the Hells Canyon site. His action en- 
abled the Idaho Power Company to 
obtain licenses for three small dams 
—Brownlee, Oxbow and low Hells 
Canyon—on that stretch of the river. 
If licenses are granted for the private 
Pleasant Valley and Mountain Sheep 
dams, it will also be impossible to 
build at Nez Perce, one of the best 
dam sites in the United States. 
Moreover, the five private dams 
would store only 1.5 million acre- 
feet of water—a loss of 6.5 million 
acre-feet; and they would provide 
only 4 million kilowatts of power— 
a loss of 1.5 million kilowatts. The 
latter is equivalent to the entire 
power capacity of Grand Coulee, the 
world’s largest dam. In a region 
crying for additional power and des- 
perately in need of floodwater storage 
space, these losses are staggering. 
Following the steps they took in 
the Hells Canyon case, the various 
public power associations, allied with 
the Granges and Farmers Union, are 
planning to take the issue to the 


courts, This time, too, the state of 
Oregon, now controlled by Demo- 
crats, has protested to the FPC against 
the granting of licenses for the pri- 
vate Pleasant Valley and Mountain 
Sheep programs. 

In its brief, the state said the pro- 
posed dams would “render impossible 
the realization of known flood-con- 
trol and hydro-energy resources.” 
Asking the Commission to take what- 
ever steps are necessary to remedy 
the situation, it observed: “One such 
step would be the full re-examination 
of the flood-storage and hydro evi- 
dence, and a suspension of final deter- 
mination of the matter until all evi- 
dence necessary to proper solution of 
the problem may be brought before 
the Commission.” 

One of the ironies of the situation 
is that Secretary of the Interior Fred 
Seaton is known to be against the 
private-utility plan, but his arguments 
were ignored by the White House. 
The Army engineers, who have seen 
their plan scuttled and their careful 
studies gone for nought, are also 
against it but must keep mum. 

Public-power interests are deter- 
mined to wage a stalling fight, if 
necessary. They aim to keep the issue 
alive until 1960, when it is hoped that 
the Democrats will recapture the 
Presidency and stop all giveaways. 
At any rate, feeling in the Pacific 
Northwest is that this latest episode 
will prove extremely damaging to the 
Republicans. One veteran Republican 
Congressman who barely squeaked 
through in 1956, Hal Holmes of 
Washington, has already announced 
that he will not run in 1958. Privately 
he confessed that he didn’t stand a 


chance of being re-elected. 
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Understanding of Communism 








THE MISSING LINK 
IN AMERICAN SCIENCE 


By Sidney Hook 


E RECENT Soviet advances in science have evoked 

all sorts of responses in the community except the 

appropriate one. Almost everyone seems to be looking 

for scapegoats. Few have sought to recall the pertinent 

events in our recent history which actually hold the 

key to the future. Let us begin by noting some things of 
a non-controversial nature: 

First, if Britain or any other Western power had 
launched a space satellite, few if any individuals in 
the United States would have 
broken out into chills of appre- 
hension. Our scientific educa- 
tion, whether good or bad (and 
it can always improve), would 
certainly not have been sub- 
jected to such serious criticism. 

Second, the scientific achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union were 
impressive even before the 
launching of the satellite. That 
the Soviet scientists could det- 
onate atom and_ hydrogen 
bombs is evidence enough of their scientific progress and 
achievements, 

Third, as impressive as these achievements are, they 
do not represent any revolutionary breakthrough in the 
field of fundamental research. Space satellites and rocket 
missiles are a development of the principles of the V-2 
bomb manufactured by the Nazis in the last war, ag- 
ainst which no defense was possible. Had the V-2 been 
invented sooner, it might have affected the outcome of 
the war. The development and application of these 
principles by Soviet scientists were carried out with the 
help of German scientists and technical personnel orig- 
inally connected with the V-2 project. 

Fourth, the indisputable advances of Soviet scientists 
no more establish the superiority of the Soviet social 
system, or even its efficiency in other respects, than the 
triumphs of the German scientists under Hitler did for 
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fascism. As the history of science and art in non- 
democratic cultures of the past indicates, freedom is not 
indivisible; nor is achievement indivisible. To be sure, 
Corliss Lamont used to argue that the Moscow trials 
and purges could not have been violations of justice 
because Soviet airmen flew over the North Pole, that 
(in his own words) “The Soviet regime and its achieve- 
ments are indivisible; and we cannot believe that its 
system of justice is completely out of step with its 
splendid achievements in practically all other fields.” 
Although the memories of the Soviet massacres in Hun- 
gary are rapidly receding, they are still strong enough 
to inhibit the revival of arguments of this kind. 

Another observation seems called for by the current 
reactions to the Soviet feat of putting a satellite into 
the sky. The most astonishing of these reactions has been 
that of the ritualistic liberals, of the pacifists, and of 
yesterday’s fellow-travelers. They now argue that the 
Russian lead in missiles and spaceship research proves 
the bankruptcy of American defense policy! American 
defense policy may be bankrupt, but the defense policy 
of these critics of American policy has been worse than 
bankrupt—it has been positively suicidal! Listening to 
critics of this kidney, one would imagine they had been 
urging the U.S. to make greater efforts to produce inter- 
continental missiles and rocket ships. As a matter of 
fact, these are the critics who have been urging that the 
United States unilaterally abandon weapons research, 
especially of a nuclear character. They have also assured 
us that Russian intentions were altogether peaceful, and 
that the best way to get thieves to reform, to adapt one 
of Charles Poore’s delicious ironies, is to remove the 
locks from our doors, Why should they profess to be 
alarmed about the Soviet advances in science, in view 
of their interpretation of the Soviet Union’s peaceful 
policies? The profession of alarm, however, is only show. 
They are really wallowing in a sort of simpletonian glee 
about our relative backwardness. They are still unaware 
that until now the free institutions of the West have 
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survived the Soviet thrust for world power only because 
the West has not disarmed. 

The question, however, still remains: What is wrong 
with American scientific education and how can it be 
remedied? My answer, I fear, will shock even sympa- 
thetic readers, Whatever is wrong with American scien- 
tific education has nothing to do with Soviet scientific 
achievements. American scientific education is just as 
good, if not better; American scientific personnel is 
more numerous and far more knowledgeable; American 
scientific resources are vastly greater than they were in 
the early Forties when American scientists developed the 
atom bomb, a feat incomparably more difficult in rela- 
tion to what was previously known than launching the 
sputnik. There is no question that the United States 
at present has the scientists of sufficient quality and of 
sufficient number to keep the lead in weapons research. 
They can do this without the help of a prescribed course 
of study designed to make every dullard in our school 
population learn something of trigonometry or calculus. 

The sad fact, however, is that many of our ablest scien- 
tists have abandoned weapons research and allied fields. 
Among them are not a few who were active during the 
war in activities of this kind. If anywhere near the same 
aggregation of talent had been assembled a few years ago 
to solve the problem of intercontinental missiles or a 
space satellite, there would now be other signs in the sky. 

Why have so many of the best American scientists 
withdrawn from, or refused to engage in, weapons re- 
search? The easy answer is that they were driven away 
from such work by the demagogic activities of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, by the inanities and injustices of the 
security program, and by the undoubtedly foolish deci- 
sion in the case of J. Robert Oppenheimer. This answer 
will not wash. Undoubtedly McCarthy, the security pro- 
visions and the absurd Oppenheimer decision played a 
mischievous role. But the major withdrawals from 
weapons research and from the entire national defense set- 
up took place long before McCarthy achieved notoriety, 
long before the publicized cases of security bungling 
made headlines. 

The withdrawal of American scientists from research 
on weapons of all types began shortly after Hiro- 
shima. For many of the scientists, the use of the atomic 
bomb represented a crisis of conscience. Some had had 
doubts about the use of such weapons, but in the end 
the realization that fascism threatened the survival of 
free institutions overrode their scruples. Both these 
scruples and the reflections which quieted them did the 
American scientists credit. But as soon as victory against 
fascism was assured, these scruples flared up again. 
They were never properly answered. Far and away the 
most important reason why so many scientists drifted 
away from defense work was the feeling that the foreign 
policy of the United States was mistaken. The primary 
source of this mistake lay in what appeared to them to 
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be the disastrously mistaken view that the Soviet Union 
was an aggressive totalitarian power. 

American scientists exercised a profound influence on 
certain aspects of American defense policy at the close 
of the war. They became advisers to the President, to 
Congress, to the various departments of the Government 
and to the American delegation at the UN. It was they 
who were primarily responsible for defeating the May- 
Johnson Bill which would have turned over all atomic- 
energy installations to the military. In a special series 
of conferences, they educated the Senate Committee for 
Control of Atomic Energy. They led the fight for the 
McMahon Bill. Most important of all, it was they who 
induced the United States Government, when it enjoyed 
a monopoly of atomic weapons, to adopt the Acheson- 
Lilienthal plan for the international control of nuclear 
energy—a plan subsequently approved by all nations 
except those of the Soviet bloc. 

Nonetheless, the significance of the Soviet failure to 
accept the reasonable proposals worked out with the help 
of American scientists was lost on some of the most 
influential groups of American scientists, They still in- 
sisted that the United States was as much at fault for 
the division of the world as the Soviet Union. Many 
showed a tendency to hold the United States at least 
equally responsible for the cold war the Communist 
world was waging against free institutions, Their lauda- 
ble desire for peace led them—the late Albert Einstein 
was representative of this sentiment—to endorse a policy 
of appeasement toward the Soviet Union. The mistakes 
that the United States made in the groping effort to de- 
fend itself were seized upon to justify a kind of plague- 
o’-both-your-houses psychology. A few influential scien- 
tists, but not as many as McCarthy professed to believe, 
supported Communist peace fronts and organizations. But 
in the main the effect of this way of thinking led to a 
withdrawal from any research which was of a restricted 
nature and in which security regulations were observed. 
Some eminent scientists on advisory bodies counseled 
against developing the hydrogen bomb, not because of 
any lack of patriotism, but because they underestimated 
the nature of the Soviet danger. Subsequently, some of 
the most distinguished of the scientists who still re- 
mained in weapons research were severely criticized by 
their colleagues. Even a man of the stature of the late 
John von Neumann was made uncomfortable by the social 
atmosphere of some scientific circles in Princeton be- 
cause of his immersion in problems of defense and his 
unabashed declarations that Stalinist Russia was at least 
as great an enemy of the survival of free institutions as 
Hitler Germany. 

This failure to understand the nature of the Soviet 
threat, and the disastrous consequences of appeasement, 
did not flow from any sympathy with Communism but 
from a concern with peace, together with a disregard of 
the wisdom expressed in an old Chinese saying: “No 
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one can have more peace than his neighbor will allow 
him.” In our free culture, the scientists have an inde- 
feasible right to choose to engage in or not to engage 
in weapons research. But, as the historical event has 
shown, this choice was a consequence of political ig- 
norance. The behavior of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe, the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, the 
blockade of Berlin, the invasion of South Korea, the 
scores of Soviet vetoes in the UN, the suppressions in 
East Germany, Poland and Hungary tell only part of the 
story. 

The basic reason for American backwardness in pres- 
ent-day weapons research is the defects in the political 
education of American scientists. It is not the lack of 
technical scientific education which is the missing link 
in American education. The missing link is the inade- 
quacy of the political education which most American 
scientists have received. This has prevented them from 
seeing that Communist totalitarianism is just as much 
an enemy of free institutions as fascism. No one taught 
them about Communism in their college or university 
careers. They heard denunciations aplenty but no rea- 
soned analysis. No one explained to them the defense 
needs of the West in their relation to the preservation 
of free institutions. No one in high Government authority 
described the critical position in which the United States 
and the free world currently found itself. 

A few years ago, acting on the right of any American 
citizen to petition his Government, I made a proposal 
to the White House that the President address a thousand 
of the leading scientists in the United States in a specially 
convoked conference. I suggested that he make clear to 
them that, in a world where mere numbers no longer 
count decisively, the only possible defense of the free 
world lay in its qualitative technological superiority all 
along the line but especially in the development of de- 
terrent weapons. I also suggested that the record of 
American and Communist behavior with respect to mili- 
tary demobilization after the Second World War, the aid 
programs, the willingness to adopt international controls 
on the use of nuclear energy, be dramatically presented 
to them together with the astonishing record of broken 
pledges, treaties, conventions and agreements on the part 
of the Kremlin. I was confident that a sincere and sober 
presentation of the mortal danger in which the United 
States and the West found itself would bring back some 
of the ablest men to the research frontiers of the em- 
battled free world now making a last-ditch stand against 
the rising seas of totalitarianism, This, of course, would 
be only a necessary condition of survival but not suffi- 
cient. An intelligent political and economic program is 
also essential. 

Nothing came of the proposal for such a meeting. I 
still believe it is worth while to hold one. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union is not being idle. It is 
readying itself for a massive propaganda drive. It has 
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taken the offensive to neutralize the scientists of the 
West and especially American scientists, Seizing upon 
the statement issued at the Pugwash, Nova Scotia con- 
ference at which a score of scientists called attention to 
the dangers of atomic war, the Presidium of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, an official agency of the Soviet 
Union, adopted a resolution calling for a broad inter- 
national conference of scientists throughout the world to 
increase propaganda for the abolition of all atomic 
weapons and tests. This was followed by a public state- 
ment of 196 Soviet scientists, calling in effect not merely 
for an international congress of scientists but for a con- 
gress of representatives of all disciplines. The aim is to 
denounce the use of all atomic weapons and urge the 
immediate discontinuance of all tests to develop nuclear 
arms. Nothing is said about the UN proposals to control 
or check the use of such weapons and the consistent 
Soviet refusal to accept plans of inspection and control 
considered fair and workable by the great majority of 
nations. Nothing is said about disarmament in conven- 
tional weapons. 

To all students who have studied the history of Com- 
munist front and propaganda organizations on the inter- 
national scene, the strategy of the Kremlin is transparently 
clear. Although it possesses powerful nuclear weapons 
itself, it fears the effects of the retaliatory use of such 
weapons against its own centers of power. It is therefore 
aiming to outlaw the possession and use of atomic weapons 
even for purposes of strategic defense. Once this is 
achieved, it is liberated from the fear of retaliation in 
the event it decides to let loose its seas of men with 
conventional weapons against the West. It knows that an 
agreement to destroy atomic weapons would be honored 
by the West because of the existence there of an inde- 
pendent public opinion, and because of the state of public 
morality in democratic countries, It knows that in its 
own empire there is no independent public opinion. And 
until now it has refused to accept an efficient supervisory 
check, backed by international sanctions, to enforce 
agreements of any kind. 

Realizing that the governments of the free world are 
aware of this maneuver, the Kremlin is now attempting 
to build up behind their backs and over their heads, so 
to speak, a popular clamor which will compel them to 
divest themselves of the only defense they have against 
Communist aggression. At the very least, the Kremlin 
hopes that it can convince the scientists of the West of 
its own sincerity, despite the record of its brutal duplicity 
and crass betrayal of its past promises, treaties and con- 
ventions, so that if the governments of the free world 
refuse to abandon their most effective defense, Western 
scientists, exercising their prerogatives as citizens of a 
free world, will withdraw from, and in effect boycott, the 
defense activities of their own governments. In this way, 
the free world will become even weaker than it is. What 
the Soviet Government is trying to do is to exploit the 
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political naiveté of the scientists of the free world, to 
use them despite themselves as a tool against their own 
governments in order to strengthen the position of the 
Communist empire to a point where all real resistance to 
its goal of world conquest will become impossible. 

The statement of the Soviet scientists makes reference 
to a declaration signed by 2,200 American scientists 
demanding immediate cessation of tests of atomic 
weapons. This declaration was circulated last spring by 
Linus Pauling, one of the most notorious supporters of 
Communist peace fronts. Not only was he a militant 
sponsor of the Communist Waldorf Peace Conference; 
as an Official spokesman for the National Council of Arts, 
Sciences and Professions (which Harold Ickes had earlier 
denounced and exposed as a Communist front), he at- 
tacked the whole idea of international control of atomic 
energy and inspection to safeguard against its diversion 
to military use (cf. Daily Worker, February 14, 1950). 
Those who signed the declaration which he circulated 
were in all likelihood completely unaware of the unsavory 
role Pauling has played in furthering Soviet policy. 

In principle, there is no objection against meetings 
between Soviet and Western men of art, science and 
letters. On the contrary, such meetings should be en- 
couraged—providing they are honestly organized for a 
free and frank exchange of views, provided that the call 
for such meetings does not already contain commitments 
to predetermined conclusions in the guise of slogans. A 
special problem is created when the Soviet representatives 
appear as official representatives of their government 
with a predetermined line, ready to carry on propaganda 
for the Communist cause with the aid of sympathizers, 
fellow-travelers and crypto-Communists with whom dele- 
gations from Western countries are carefully salted. To 
meet this problem, a high degree of political sophistica- 
tion is required, Few American scientists have the knowl- 
edge and experience to meet properly the combination of 
demagogy and bland deception Soviet official spokesmen 
employ at mass, public meetings apparently envisaged by 
the Communist political fraction among the Russian 
scientists. 

After all, the scientists of the Soviet Union, in contrast 
to those of the Western world, are not free to criticize 
their own government. It is not likely that any Soviet 
scientist, no matter what he privately thought, would 
dare criticize publicly the infamous Soviet repressions 
in Hungary or the Chinese Communist invasion of Korea 
in discussing “renunciation of war and war threats as 
means of solving international controversies”—a point 
featured in the Resolution of the Presidium of the Soviet 
Academy. Further, these meetings will be held primarily 
in Western countries. All criticism, if the past is any clue, 
will be directed against the West, mainly against the 
United States. The lone voices which seek to present a 
more balanced view will be hushed lest Communist feel- 
ings be hurt. At present, a meeting between American and 
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OPPENHEIMER: SCIENTISTS WITHDREW EARLIER 


Soviet scientists—along the lines suggested by the declara- 
tion of the Presidium of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
and the statement of the Soviet scientists—would lead to 
a rape of the political virgins. More accurately, the 
American scientists would find themselves endorsing 
documents and programs which would be used by the 
Kremlin in its war against freedom and against the 
survival of the free governments of the world. 

Before meetings of this character are held, American 
scientists would be wise to make a beginning by dis- 
cussing the defense of the free world among themselves, 
and not only among themselves but together with those 
of their colleagues who are informed students of political, 
social and economic affairs. Not all scientists realize 
that there is no transference of training from one field 
to another, despite the graphic illustrations provided 
from Newton to (and including) Einstein, Although 
there is more excuse for laymen not realizing this, the 
consequences of their failure may be graver. 

A distinguished British psychologist, Professor H. J. 
Eyesenck, has recently written: 

“Many laymen have a kind of stereotyped view of 
the scientist as an inhuman, completely objective and 
rational sort of a person, who only takes into account 
facts and is not swayed by feelings and emotions in 
his judgments. Unfortunately, there is little truth in 
such a picture. Scientists, especially when they leave 
the particular field in which they have specialized, are 





just as ordinary, pig-headed and unreasonable as anyone 
else, and their unusually high intelligence only makes 
their prejudices all the more dangerous because it enables 
them to cover these up with an unusually glib and smooth 


flow of high-sounding talk.” 


Such a judgment, it seems to me, strikes the wrong 
emphasis. These weaknesses are shared by all human 
beings, and scientists should not be singled out for them. 





For glib and smooth talk, whether in or out of their 
fields, scientist cannot hold a candle to many others one 
could mention. It is not their human prejudices in 
social and political affairs which constitute the difficulty 


at the present juncture. It is their ignorance of the 


nature, history and organizational structure of Commun- 
ism and the Soviet Union. It is an ignorance which is 
remediable, if only we can count on a willingness to learn. 





FEAR AND THE FLU 


HILE I was lecturing abroad 

last summer on the influence 
of fear on physical disease, and the 
role of mental infection in physical 
infection, panicky feelings developed 
at home about a “global epidemic” of 
the Asian flu. 

Health authorities in Asia were 
very casual about the so-called Asian 
flu. True, there was a slight epidemic, 
but in the East they have more diffi- 
cult health problems to cope with, 
such as cholera, dysentery and 
venereal disease; a rather benign flu 
virus makes its appearance nearly 
every year. This year, there were 
more flu cases than usual, but most 
of the people got well without com- 
plications. When I tried to discuss 
the subject of mental contagion in 
epidemics, my Asian colleagues be- 
came rather defensive: Flu was 
caused by a virus, and that was that. 

Yet, the question of epidemics and 
pandemics is not so simple. Health 
authorities must look beyond the 
virus as a cause, must seek more than 
an adequate anti-flu vaccine as a 
cure. For one of the first symptoms 
of fear and worry about epidemics 
is the lowering of man’s natural re- 
sistance to disease. Can it be that the 
latent fears in the world about the 
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By Joost A. M. Meerloo 


global threat of war and atomic at- 
tack have weakened mankind’s resist- 
ance to a usually benign virus? 

The laws of increase in the patho- 
genicity of germs are not too well 
known. Yet, it has been found that 
many germs become more virulent in 
those individuals with less resistance 
and natural defenses. Fear and worry 
can increase the relative virulence of 
a virus. One can cite many examples 
to show how mental and physical de- 
fense mechanisms in our organism 
are constantly influenced by our 
fearful anticipations. Fear does not 
show its effects immediately, but it 
has a gradual nagging and breaking- 
down action. 

Statistics have proved that some 
virus infections like the common cold 
occur more often on “blue Monday.” 
This cannot be explained otherwise 
than as an emotional phenomenon. 

When an epidemic becomes a pan- 
demic, fearful anticipation of the dis- 
ease may lower the resistance of 
individuals and groups even more. 
During the flu pandemic, symptoms 
of collective fear are easily dis- 
cernible. Some people already think 
that radiation and the atomic bomb 
have something to do with the pan- 
demic. Others demand, as if their 
lives depended on it, that their phy- 
sicians give them flu vaccine. The 
pandemic assumes for some people 
all the aspects of a magic punishment. 
Since the world is so full of mysteri- 


ous fears caused by the cold war and 
atomic blackmail, people surrender 
more easily to the idea of being 
taken ill and even of being punished 
by God for their evil thoughts and 
deeds. 

Modern mass communications me- 
dia can unsettle sensitive minds and 
prepare them for passive surrender 
to their fears. Such people often pre- 
fer the certainty of being ill to the 
anxious anticipation of becoming ill. 
There are also individuals who imag- 
ine they have an illness when only the 
possibility of an epidemic is men- 
tioned. Even if they do not have the 
flu, their panicky actions make the 
pandemic grow. 

All this is not to say that people 
with real flu should not seek the ad- 
vice of their physicians. In many 
cases, flu vaccine can help to prevent 
the disease, though it is not effective 
for all the virus strains and works 
for only a short time. Antibiotics, 
however, should not be given too 
early, because they do not affect the 
flu virus itself. They act only against 
pulmonary and other complications. 

Nowadays, we can readily check— 
medically—the various complications 
of an individual flu case. There is 
no reason whatever for fear and 
panic. But the emotional factor of 
over-anxious anticipation may well 
make the symptoms more pronounced 
and more dangerous than they would 
otherwise be. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EORGE F, KENNAN always com- 
G mands respectful attention when 
he speaks or writes on public affairs. 
He is one of the few who clearly de- 
serve the title, “Russian expert.” And 
he possesses a gift, increasingly rare 
in modern times, of expressing coher- 
ent ideas in lucid, finely phrased Eng- 
lish. Because of this felicity of 
expression, it is always a pleasure, 
never a painful chore, to read a book 
or report or speech by Kennan. 

So it is with strong and genuine 
regret that I feel impelled to enter a 
dissent to much of what Kennan has 
been saying in his BBC Reith lectures 
(rebroadcast here by CBS). In his 
six talks, there were some sound ob- 
servations. For example, he deflated 
the idea of the value of a summit 
conference with the Soviet leaders: 
Nothing that could be said within 
a few days could change “their 
strangely corrupted mentality.” A 
summit conference, with its Klieg 
lights of world publicity, should take 
place after, not before, substantial 
agreements had been worked out on 
lower levels. 

Kennan also declared that, if an 
“uncommitted” government came to 
the United States with the blackmail- 
ing suggestion that it would go Com- 
munist unless it received a given sum 
of money, the proper, self-respecting 
reply would be: “Go.” 

But there is a basic reasoning flaw 
which runs through the Kennan 
speeches, a flaw curious in the think- 
ing processes of a man who saw the 
danger and evil of Soviet power at a 
time when many in high places in 
the United States were wilfully blind. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






A Dissent from 


George F. Kennan 


This is Kennan’s assumption that the 
free nations should not become “too” 
strong militarily. The Associated 
Press summary of Kennan’s last talk 
brought this out: 

“George F. Kennan cautioned to- 
night against strengthening NATO too 
much, lest that prejudice chances for 
peaceful negotiation with the Soviet 
Union.” 

This strange idea cropped up in 
other talks. Two obvious means of 
restoring a balance of military power 
are to arm the forces of the NATO 
nations with nuclear weapons, so that 
even the weakest of them could inflict 
a deadly sting if subjected to Soviet 
attack; and to set up sites all over 
Europe for the launching of the inter- 
mediate-range missiles which Amer- 
ica, one hopes, will have ready in the 
near future. The purpose of these 
steps would be to deter the Soviet 
Union from gambling on a one-sided 
superiority in modern weapons. Ken- 
nan opposed both steps as prejudicial 
to a hypothetical future peace settle- 
ment. 

Kennan also advocates the neu- 
tralization of Germany as the nec- 
essary price of obtaining Soviet con- 
sent to the unification of the country. 
He recognizes that the Soviet Govern- 
ment may not consent to unification 
in freedom even at this price; indeed, 
all the evidence points to strong 
doubt on this question. However, says 
Kennan, we cannot know until we 
make the Soviets a firm offer; let’s 
make the offer. 

If it were possible to assure the 
peaceful and permanent unification 
of Germany under free institutions 


and the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from the satellite states, there would 
be no reason to maintain United 
States troops in Europe. But this 
project, attractive in theory, is mined 
with booby-traps in practice. 

Our troops would be withdrawn 
across the Atlantic; the Red Army 
would be disposed along the eastern 
frontier of Poland. Suppose dis- 
orders, stimulated by planted Com- 
munist agents, break out in Poland, 
then in Germany. The Soviet Govern- 
ment screams “Fascism is reviving” 
and intervenes, as it did recently in 
Hungary. Could one rely on United 
States intervention being as prompt 
and automatic as it would be if there 
were a Soviet attack on American 
forces now in Germany? 

The answer, I think, would have to 
be in the negative. So again, even 
if the Soviet Government withdrew 
its troops and permitted free all- 
German elections (and this is highly 
improbable), the stability of free in- 
stitutions would again depend on 
words—on the assurance that the So- 
viet Government would not take ad- 
vantage of its immense military su- 
periority in relation to a Germany 
that was militarily neutralized. The 
risk, I submit, is too great. The 
chance that, in trying to unite Ger- 
many and liberate Eastern Europe, 
we would lose all Germany and West- 
ern Europe is too real. 

Political prediction is proverbially 
risky, but one forecast seems almost 
as safe as bad weather in February: 
The Soviet Union will never attack 
a West that has developed maximum 
military, political and economic 
strength. It may well attack, in nib- 
bling piecemeal fashion, a West soft- 
ened up by division, cross-purposes 
and illusions of successful appease- 
ment. John Foster Dulles adminis- 
tered a cold douche of common sense 
when he recently wrote: 

“Nothing could be more dangerous 
for us than to operate on the premise 
that, if hostile evil forces do not 
quickly or readily change, it is we 
who must change in order to get 
‘agreement’ with them.” 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Rebecea West as Critic 


The Court and the Castle. 
By Rebecca West. 
Yale. 319 pp. $3.75. 


Resecca WEstT’s new book turns 
out to be a set of loosely connected 
belles lettres dealing with the literary 
“sense that there exists, outside this 
world, a system of values different 
from any established by humanity, 
and that this system is superior to 
ours.” The exercise of power, on the 
human level, draws man from this 
submission to higher authority and 
reduces his activity to a contest of 
wills in a “court of kings”; this situ- 
ation is “man without God.” Present- 
ed in an esthetically affective man- 
ner, however, it may be “the negative 
impression of God.” Thus, the artist’s 
search is ideally from the court to 
“the castle of God.” 

Almost half the book is devoted to 
establishing, via criticism of Hamlet, 
what anyone familiar with characters 
like Edmund and Iago knows, namely 
that Shakespeare took just this tran- 
scendental, rather than immanent, 
view of the universe. It is equally 
unoriginal to attack an allegedly 
“protective” misreading of Hamlet’s 
character as “a symbol of irresolu- 
tion.” Ignoring generations of Shake- 
speare critics dissatisfied with the 
“thought-sick” legend propagated by 
Goethe and Coleridge, down to Stoll, 
Nicoll and even Jones (whose rather 
romantically Freudian classification 
of “abulia” allows Hamlet consider- 
able resolution)—to say nothing of a 
recent critic who finds the play a pro- 
jection of Claudius’s “irresolution”! 
—Miss West gleefully knocks down 
her straw men of Shakespearean 
scholarship for page after page. 

In doing so, her own thought is 
shown to lack rigor, too. That 
“Ophelia has lost her integrity” by 


Reviewed by Geoffrey Wagner 
Author, “Wyndham Lewis,” “Parade of Pleasure,” 
“The Venables,” “The Passionate Land” 


being used as a bait would scarcely 
surprise Hamlet, who explicitly ex- 
claims, “If you be honest and fair, 
your honesty should admit no dis- 
course to your beauty.” We are next 
supposed to read Hamlet’s attitude to 
the Ghost as flippant, since he uses 
terms such as “old mole” and “true- 
penny,” although this establishes an 
“antic disposition” before Hamlet 
puts it on (Jones) and ignores the re- 
spectful speech with which the act 
ends—“Rest, rest, perturbéd spirit!” 
—as it does I, v, 97 ff. and the 
speeches in III, iv. Nor can it be 
said that the Ghost’s requests are 
“disregarded” because they are not 
implemented. Possibly to fit her high- 
ly contemporary argument, Miss West 
sees Hamlet as a static character, a 
“bad man” because he was out to 
kill both soul and body of his enemy 
(although this is “good,” if she wants 
him to obey the Ghost properly). Of 
course Hamlet develops—purifies 
himself for his revenge, in Johnson’s 
reading—and maintains his identity 
as a human being by doing so. 

To claim “tolerance of Hamlet’s 
obscene conversations” by Ophelia 
at the play, where she makes modest- 
ly reproving, if knowledgeable, re- 
joinders to Hamlet (what else could 
she do?), is as loose as to say that 
“No line in the play suggests that 
she felt either passion or affection 
for Hamlet.” The point of her bawdy 
songs in the insanity scene is no long- 
er, then, a touchingly ironic reversal 
of character, while to deny Ophelia 
any “affection” in the face of Ham- 
let’s, Gertrude’s and Polonius’s be- 
liefs to the contrary is ridiculous. 
Ophelia herself shows affection in 


Act III, ii, 163, and to ignore this 
passage displays ignorance of the 
whole purpose of the Elizabethan 
soliloquy. The interpretation of the 
Queen is equally superficial, while 
the picture of Hamlet as lustful own- 
er of Ophelia’s body vulgarizes the 
entire relationship and makes non- 
sense of any sensitive reading of 
Hamlet’s words about Ophelia at the 
grave, of his letters, and so on. (In 
the same way, Laertes is seen as also 
“subject to lust” on the basis of a 
father’s quite natural suspicions.) But 
Miss West refuses to read the play as 
it was written, as a Renaissance re- 
venge tragedy, and takes puns car- 
rying obscene connotations for the 
groundlings as character indications. 
By her standards, Desdemona must 
be more of a “strumpet” than Ophe- 
lia, whose “virtues,” Gertrude ex- 
plicitly hopes, will physic her suffer- 
ing son. 

But Miss West plunges on and 
cheapens next for us The Tempest, 
wherein Caliban’s attempted rape of 
Miranda is calmly equated with Mi- 
randa’s first charming reaction to 
Ferdinand. Shades of Frank Harris 
haunt us in her equally arbitrary 
treatment of the history plays; an 
intemperate speech by Henry IV, 
whom Shakespeare depicted as a par- 
ticular character and a vacillating 
one, is taken as representative of 
what “Shakespeare regarded as the 
royal mode.” So much for Miss 
West’s impressions. It is as well, how- 
ever, for a critic who uncovers “mis- 
readings” not to correct the text as 
often as she does; in her pages, Ham- 
let now dies saying, “The rest is 
silenced” (sic). 

The sections on the novel, which 
follow and complete the volume, con- 
tain some suggestive comments on 
Fielding, Jane Austen, Emily Bronté 
and Trollope, through whose work 
the importance of the individual 
shines and who thus approach nearer 
the “castle” than meliorists like 
Hardy or Meredith. Miss West then 
concludes with two alarmingly cava- 
lier studies of Proust and Kafka. In 
the teeth of voluminous studies by 
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2 Leon Edel, Robert Humphrey and 


Melvin Friedman, Miss West is al- 
lowed to say that poor old Dorothy 
Richardson, of all people, “can fair- 
ly claim to be the originator of the 
interior monologue.” ‘The taste of 
Virginia Woolf, who called Ulysses 
“an illiterate, underbred book,” is 
referred to as “flawless.” We are told 
that the lovingly drawn servant Fran- 


coise in Proust’s opus is insensitive, 
ignoring Frangoise’s tears over the 
kitchenmaid’s confinement; just as 
we are told that “The Trial describes 
the last days of a bank clerk,” al- 
though Kafka takes pains to show 
that K.’s position is higher than this, 
is a “comparatively high post” which 
he must hold if the gradual attrition 
of his dignity is to be made tragic. 


The whole problem of religious ortho- 
doxy in the cathedral scene in this 
work is quite missed by Miss West. 
No, this sort of slipshod after-din- 
ner chat simply will not do, not even 
as the Terry lectures at Yale. Miss 
West is an important political jour- 
nalist, and journalism often requires 
a hieratic rearrangement of values to 
serve a thesis. Literature does not. 





New Illusions About Arabs 


Reviewed by Joel Carmichael 


Former Fulbright Fellow in Islamic Studies; 
writer on the Middle East, “Foreign Affairs” 


Will the Middle East Go West? 
By Freda Utley. 
Regnery. 193 pp. $3.00. 


Ir SPINOza is right, and we are not 
supposed to laugh or weep but simply 
to understand, Miss Freda Utley is 
still entitled to our attention. On any 
other level, it would be difficult to 
know what to make of her latest book. 

Before the last war, Miss Utley ac- 
quired a considerable international 
reputation as one of the most talented 
British Communist propagandists, 
but underwent a violent revulsion and 
emerged as a characteristically dedi- 
cated anti-Communist. She did not, 
however, at once turn on all Commu- 
nists indiscriminately, but for some 
time managed to find in the exotic 
Chinese many of the virtues she had 
been so disappointed to find lacking 
in the Russians. Her illusion, that is 
to say, faded only gradually, like the 
smile of the Cheshire cat, and by the 
time it had vanished altogether it had, 
alas, taken with it almost her entire 
political physiognomy. 

For if there is anything at all re- 
markable about her present book it is 
its almost total absence of any genu- 
ine political interest—in the sense of 
analysis or, indeed, of understanding 
of any kind beyond that called for by 
the vigorous propaganda campaign 
that has been swirling around the 
Middle East for some time and in this 
country has reached a pitch of spe- 
cial intensity since the discovery of 
oil and the establishment of Israel. 

Miss Utley’s book is a quasi-factual 
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but essentially tendentious pamphlet, 
revolving around a lengthy excursion 
into what she considers the Chinese 
parallel to the situation of the Arabs 
today and a brief “background” to 
the Suez campaign; it reaches its 
dénouement in a still lengthier con- 
sideration of the problems posed by 
the existence of Israel. 

Miss Utley certainly sounds sin- 
cere; but if she is, she must be mud- 
dled beyond words. In many ways, it 
would be more charitabie to assume 
that she is being a conscientious 
propagandist. A glance at the bibli- 
ography, which, though exceedingly 
skimpy for such a complex area, is 
overwhelmingly biased on the Arab 
“side,” shows unmistakably that Miss 
Utley is making out a case. 

To anyone at all familiar with Mid- 
dle Eastern affairs, it is a case of 
arresting simplicity, dinned into the 
ears of the American public for many 
years now by the propagandists, paid 
and unpaid, of the Arab League. Put 
briefly, it is to the effect that, unless 
the United States “treats the Arabs 
right,” they'll all turn Red. 

If this thesis were to be contem- 
plated with the chilly eyes of a Real- 
politiker, quite independently of 
whatever moral issues might be in- 
volved, it would sound at least plausi- 
ble. But the great problem, obviously, 
is: What does it mean to treat the 
Arabs right? 


Miss Utley has no comprehensive, 
penetrating, long-range schemes to 
suggest: no method for showering the 
area with gigantic capital investment 
programs aimed at making all the 
underdeveloped countries there pas- 
sionately devoted to private enter- 
prise. The astonishing thing is that 
for a woman who has spent so much 
of her life in politics she seems to 
lack the smallest interest in basic 
social change. All issues are discussed 
on the level of public statements, 
newspaper correspondents, random 
remarks, etc.—the usual parapher- 
nalia of the superficial journalist. 

This is coupled with a hypersenti- 
mentality which it is endearing to 
encounter coming from an old politi- 
cal hand. There is an abundance of 
remarks like “World War I was the 
great opportunity missed by the West 
to bring China and the Arab world 
into our orbit by enabling their peo- 
ples to progress under Western influ- 
ence but free from Western domina- 
tion.” This notion of why nations go 
to war is bound to intrigue many: 
Coupled with Miss Utley’s indigna- 
tion at all the broken promises made 
by powers at war, it has a sort of 
elusive charm. 

Her discussion of the Arab claims 
against the Allies in the First World 
War has much the same simple-mind- 
edness of approach: Without the 
Arab entry into the First World 
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War, “Turkey and her German allies 
might not have been defeated.” Even 
the most fanatical devotee of the 
Lawrence myth would never have 
thought of such a thing; for her Arab 
informant, whoever he was, to have 
told her this with a straight face com- 
pels one’s admiration. 

Actually, within the framework of 
this type of thinking—national prom- 
ises, pledges, principles of democ- 
racy, sincere idealism, etc.—what is 
so bad about the situation of the 
Arab states today? They are all as 
independent as small states can be; 
they have two-thirds of the oil 
reserves of the world, from which 
many of them derive fabulous in- 
comes; they cover an area the size 
of the United States; they have just 
as many delegates at the United Na- 
tions as anyone else... . 

What is—objectively—their prob- 
lem? The State of Israel—which cov- 
ers 1/400 of Arabic-speaking terri- 
tory and has 1.5 million people as 
against their 50 million? 

They have, to be sure, a great many 
real social problems: disease, pov- 
erty, exploitation, illiteracy, etc. But 
should Miss Utley not recall from her 
past reading that, in this case at least, 
the enemy is surely at home? Are 
the Americans, or the Jews for that 
matter. responsible for Saud’s squan- 
dering hundreds of millions on family 
palaces and limousines? Or for the 
mismanagement of the Nile? 

The Middle East is undoubtedly a 
maelstrom of cross-currents nowa- 
days: an analysis might help. But 
Miss Utley contents herself with a 
sort of smooth prose propped up on 
random quotations from statements, 
oral and written, by various “spokes- 
men” of this and that, all directed 
at the outermost periphery of the ir- 
relevant or the polemical. 

The book is warped at the outset 
by Miss Utley’s far greater knowledge 
of China than of the Middle East 
(which, to be sure, says almost noth- 
ing). The mere equating on any level 
whatsoever of the Chinese and the 
Arabs is a call for high blood pres- 
sure, and simply reminds one that 
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Miss Utley is, after all, still steeped 
in the old atmosphere of the old 
quarrels, in whatever direction she 
may be groping at the moment. She 
praises Chiang for “having bested 
Stalin” in 1927, because he saved 
the country for twenty years. 

Like so many whose minds have 
been changed so much, Miss Utley is 
actually suffering from an excess of 
bile. She simultaneously denounces 
the United States, France, Britain 
and others for not comprehending 
the Arab cause, just as she is irri- 
tated with the Arab leaders for not 
understanding, as she has come to 
understand, how evil the Soviet re- 
gime is. 

What she has done, in fact, is best 
judged on just this emotional level 
alone: She has found a new hero in 
Nasser. Nowadays everyone is against 
feudalism and Miss Utley is, too. 
Since she takes all pro-Nasser propa- 
ganda at face value, she assumes that 
Nasser’s movement is somehow the 
embodiment of all the revolutionary 
ideals she has been frustrated in by 
everyone else. This simply leads her 
to accept the most superficial adula- 
tion of Nasser without ever attempt- 
ing to see what his real problems are 
and how he is trying to solve them. 
It is, for instance, not Nasser’s fault 
that he couldn’t institute a genuine 
land reform—but surely it would help 
to indicate why. 

The fact is that this book is propa- 
ganda and nothing else. It is also, I 
should imagine, rather ineffective 
propaganda: Miss Utley tells us on 
occasion—and proves it—that she 
knows nothing at all about the area 
beyond what she has learned from 
some exiguous reading and a few 
weeks in Lebanon, Jordan and Egypt. 

In addition—though I know it’s 
bad form to mention such things— 
there is a curious, thin thread of 
plain, old-fashioned anti-Semitism 
running through the book, which be- 
cause of Miss Utley’s sophisticated 
background comes out in odd ways: 

The Jews have “forfeited” their 
claim to the Holy Land. “Unlike 
Judaism, Islam recognized Jesus as 





a Prophet.” The Jews are equated | 


with the Nazis by quoting Toynbee’s 
celebrated passage. The unspoiled 
Holy Land view is charming, unlike 
coarse Jewish industrialism (vide 
Beirut!). The Jews are somehow 
Communist after all, since in Israel 
(just as in France and America, 
alas!) the CP is not outlawed. 

Furthermore, Miss Utley gener- 
ously assigns to the Communists all 
Israeli parties which have ever ex- 
pressed sympathy for the Soviet Un- 
jion—and, for that matter, the So- 
cialist Mapai, which believe in a 
state-planned economy! Of course, on 
the other hand, the Israelis have 
strong fascist leanings, too. Actually, 
almost everything said about Israel is 
based on atrocity stories told Miss 
Utley by extravagantly biased inform- 
ants, who obviously include various 
representatives of the bitterly anti- 
Israel American Council for Judaism. 

An occasional slip on Miss Utley’s 
part drives home the point: Both 
Commentary magazine and George 
Lichtheim, a British journalist whose 
articles have appeared in it, are re- 
ferred to casually as Israelis. Since 
neither Commentary nor Mr. Licht- 
heim is either Israeli or even Zion- 
ist, and since Lichtheim’s article as 
quoted appears to parallel the august 
Economist, one can only regard Miss 
Utley’s classical method of lumping 
all things together as evidence of the 
usual intellectual quirk that anyone 
remotely familiar with the atmos- 
pheric ramifications of anti-Semitism 
will have no trouble identifying. 

Miss Utley’s book, in short, is of 
so evanescent a nature, consisting as 
it does of a compendious roundup of 
various choleric though confused 
nuances of propaganda, that it is of 
interest chiefly as an illustration of 
the tortuous evolution of personal 
politics in our labyrinthine era. Miss 
Utley’s writing, submerged in a view 
of the world whose dominant motif is 
that of betrayal, and expressed in a 
mixture of Rotarian clichés and sec- 
tarian bile, is a contribution not to 
political journalism but to political 
pathology. 
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O’Neill and His Critics 


By Lionel Abel 


OME WEEKS AGO, Joseph Wood 

Krutch tried to reply, from the 
pages of the New York Times Book 
Review, to two of Eugene O’Neill’s 
intellectual critics, Eric Bentley and 
Mary McCarthy. Now Krutch is not 
one of O’Neill’s new admirers. As 
drama critic for the Nation, he had 
not scrupled to place O’Neill on the 
same plane with Shakespeare, finding 
Mourning Becomes Electra inferior 
to Macbeth only as language, not as 
drama. He held that O’Neill would 
have equaled Shakespeare had he 
possessed a comparable rhetoric. The 
crudeness of that judgment went un- 
remarked during the period of 
O’Neill’s successes; later, a new gen- 
eration appeared which did not find 
real satisfaction in O’Neill’s art and 
set about downgrading his reputa- 
tion. 

Mary McCarthy and Eric Bentley 
tended to judge O'Neill as a writer. 
But—and this point was completely 
overlooked by Krutch in his Times 
piece—Bentley judged O’Neill as a 
writer of plays. Reading again his 
essay, “Trying to Like O’Neill,” 
which still stands up as an analysis 
of the playwright and especially of 
The Iceman Cometh, I could not find 
that Bentley at any point distin- 
guished O’Neill the writer from 
O’Neill the playwright. Where Bent- 
ley is critical of O’Neill’s writing, he 
is critical of his plotting and of his 
treatment of character. Not so Mary 
McCarthy. It was she who announced 
in her comment on The Iceman Com- 
eth, right after its Broadway produc- 
tion, that O’Neill was one of the 
Americans who could not write, who, 
like Dreiser and Farrell, did not have 
the “slightest ear for the word, the 
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sentence, the speech, the paragraph.” 

In his Times piece, Krutch was try- 
ing to answer this attack (as well as 
to defend his earlier estimate of the 
American dramatist). Unfortunately, 
he fell into two errors. First, he 
wrongly identified Bentley’s views on 
O’Neill with Mary McCarthy’s, and 
they are not at all the same. How 
could they be? Bentley is a serious 
judge of plays. He has earned the 
right to hold the opinions he ex- 
presses, for which he always gives 
reasons that are pointed and relevant. 
Moreover, I think he quite honestly 
tried, as he told us, “to like O’Neill.” 
But Mary McCarthy has simply tried 
out her dislike of O’Neill—as her dis- 
like of Shaw and of Ibsen—on us. 
She is without any real theatrical 
culture, and her opinions of plays 
are, I think, designedly immoderate, 
violent and feminine. 

Let no one tell me she is sophisti- 
cated. There is a type of malicious 
criticism which is both useful and 
enjoyable. Examples: Gide calling 
War and Peace a “bore,” Valéry at- 
tacking Flaubert for his lack of 
artistry. The pleasure we take in 
hearing such views expressed is in- 
separable, even as we entertain them, 
from the knowledge that we are going 
to revert to the very contrary ones. 

Mary McCarthy’s criticisms of 
O’Neill, as of Ibsen, do not belong to 
this sophisticated genre. They are 
serious, vehement, clearly intended 
to do permanent damage to the great 
reputations involved. But if they are 
seriously intended, they are frivolous 
in form. She scarcely seems to notice 
in her abusive assault on Ibsen that 
what he wrote was plays, not novels 
or essays. Now of course she could 
hardly hope to destroy reputations 
like Ibsen’s and O’Neill’s—for people 
who love the theater—without giving 
some argument. But I think her dra- 


matic criticism is addressed to an- 
other type of playgoer: the timid 
soul who is capable of feeling 
“caught” if he happens to admire 
Ibsen’s use of symbols, and can be 
made to feel ashamed, after admiring 
a play by O'Neill, for not noting that 
he could not write. 

Which brings me back to Krutch’s 
second error. This was in agreeing 
with Mary McCarthy’s judgment of 
O’Neill’s writing while yet trying to 
maintain his estimate of O’Neill as a 
playwright. In my view, he should 
have defended O’Neill’s language; 
for, after all, if it were as poor as has 
been claimed, then how could the 
plays have the very great merits 
Krutch still holds they have? It is 
simply too much of a paradox to say 
that a man is a great dramatist and 
that he lacks the gift for putting his 
characters’ feelings into words, since 
it is only through the words spoken 
on the stage that the characters and 
their feelings can become real for us. 
And there has never been a fine play- 
wright, let alone a great one, who 
was not a master of rhetoric. 

I think O’Neill was a master of 
rhetoric, but not the kind of master 
that Mary McCarthy—or Krutch, 
while under her tutelage—can recog- 
nize as such. O’Neill was a master of 
speech insofar as the words spoken 
by his characters convince us as com- 
ing from them. What matters on the 
stage is not that a speech should be 
elegant—unless the character is—but 
that the words spoken should be dis- 
covered by the character himself in 
the act of saying them. O’Neill was 
certainly able to make characters 
speak authentically at the critical 
points of their life experience; to do 
this, one must have a very superior 
command of language, even if not of 
the sort which could have imposed 
itself outside the theater. But to say 
this is to take nothing from him as 
a dramatist. 

The idea that O’Neill could not 
write, while he could excite and cap- 
tivate audiences, is just an absurdity. 
Even in his new, posthumously pub- 
lished play, A Touch of the Poet 





(Yale, $3.75), which is hardly up 
to the level of his very best work, he 
is able to hold my interest in a way 
which would be unaccountable to me 
if the writing were clumsy or cold. 
The fact is that the writing is quite 
good; indeed, the whole work is far 
beyond most of what is written today 
for the stage. In the character of 
Major Con Melody—lI think even 
the choice of such a name shows 
verbal imagination—O’Neill has 


sketched a profoundly pathetic figure 
of human pretension. When Melody 
is exposed, he reverts with pained re- 
lief to a coarse Irish brogue, after 
having spoken throughout the play 
the language of a cultivated gentle- 
man. Now I submit that dramatizing 
a character’s different states of con- 
sciousness—hefore and after a criti- 
cal conversion—by two distinctly 
different kinds of speech is the idea 
of a man who thinks as a writer. | 





Not that it would be easy to quote 
from A Touch of the Poet in such a 
way as to indicate the play’s dimen- 
sions or the playwright’s cunning. 
But what is great in writing for the 
stage may easily seem not so in iso- 
lation from it. Generations of French- 
men have admired Roxane’s “Sor- 
tez!” in Racine’s Bajazet. Yet, all 
that “Sortez!” means is “Get out!” 
There are any number of things in 
O’Neill almost as good as that. 
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“Tutto il mondo é paese,” say the 
Italians when they want to empha- 
size the similarity of experiences 
common to the family of man. In 
other words, it is with foes as it is 
with friends, And this is especially 
true with love, that great common 
which produces the 
same pangs, the same delights, the 
same surrenders, the same remorses 
the world over. 

This is no doubt the humble mes- 
sage that the brilliant French writer, 
Marguerite Yourcenar, means to con- 
vey in her second work—a brief, 
tender, almost crepuscular novel cen- 


denominator, 


tered on a sad love affair between 
a girl and a young officer in the 
swirling tides of the First World 
War in the countries then known as 
the Baltic Provinces. 

As if to give maximum cogency 
to her point (but without ever labor- 
ing it), Mme. Yourcenar situates her 
story in a sort of no-man’s-land on a 
disputed sector of the German-Rus- 
sian front, among people of such 
varied national and political back- 
grounds, at a period of such shifting 
allegiances, that the political question, 
while it does play a role, never be- 
comes the dominant factor in the de- 
velopment and dénouement of the 
love affair. In the last analysis, it is 
the clash of personalities and the 


impact of deeply felt emotional 
loyalties, of anguishing personal anx- 
ieties, that keep Erick and Sophie 
apart and precipitate the tragic and 
bitter climax. 

Although reportedly based on fact, 
the adventures of Erick, Sophie and 
Conrad might have happened on any 
front. In his perpetually unsettled 
existence, Erick (a Prussian with 
French and Baltic blood) has only the 
poet Conrad (a Balt of Russian an- 
cestry) as a fixed point. Both young 
men have in common their philosophy 
“of valuing nothing too high in order 
to remain free to disdain it while 
tasting it to the full.” In the midst of 
hostilities, they seek refuge and re- 
spite from the fighting in Conrad’s 
war-torn ancestral feudal domain. 
Here Erick meets Conrad’s brave and 
disturbingly beautiful 16-year-old 
sister, Sophie, harrowed by the alter- 
natingly traumatic and bleak experi- 
ences of the war. 

Inevitably they fall in love and 
there ensues a strange, anguished in- 
timacy which is characterized by a 
sort of desperate intellectual fencing 
that keeps them in a state of acute 
exasperation and unfulfilled passion. 
At last, Erick’s irresistible drive to- 
ward homosexuality wins out. When 
the unsuspecting Sophie is faced with 
the bald facts, she flees in revulsion 


to the enemy and some months later 
is captured and, ironically enough, 
is put to death—in perhaps too pat 
a fashion—by Erick’s troops. 

What raises this story above the 
commonplace is the way it is told. The 
ties that bind Sophie to Erick and 
Erick to Conrad give rise to one of 
those infinitely complex and_tor- 
mented situations which the French 
handle with inimitable skill, con- 
veying obliquely the essence and 
flavor of a whole society, the quiet 
desperation of an intolerable emo- 
tional climate and the tragic futility 
of the protagonists’ efforts at achiev- 
ing love, understanding and peace. 

The beautiful, crystalline style, so 
Gallic in the measured economy of 
its means, and the ruthless stripping 
of action, background and characters 
to their bare non-national essentials 
so that nothing but the human factors 
remain, imbue the work with that 
true, timeless, universal value so 
dear to the French spirit. Of course, 
this is not a work of the same stature 
as the meditative Hadrian’s Memoirs. 
But in its simple, unpretentions way 
it reveals a new facet of the versatile 
Mme. Yourcenar’s great talent and 
provides us with still another proof 
of the inexhaustible fascination which 
the German character exercises upon 
the French intelligentsia. 
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On SCREEN 





MURRAY 


BOUT HALFWAY through The 

Bridge on the River Kwai, I 
suddenly realized that no big com- 
mercial movie, filmed at a cost of 
about $3 million, could possibly be 
as good as this one was turning out 
to be, so I confidently sat back to 
await the inevitable sell-out. 

Well, there were innumerable op- 
portunities: William Holden would 
fall in love with the beautiful nurse 
who would redeem him and persuade 
him, for true love’s sake, to help the 
British blow up the Japanese bridge; 
Alec Guinness would, at the last min- 
ute, realize the error of his ways and, 
dying gallantly with a smile upon his 
lips, save the day; Jack Hawkins 
would turn out to be a jolly good 
chap after all and not fire on his own 
men, even though it would mean a 
military failure; and Geoffrey Horne, 
the tender young commando, would 
fall in love with the shy native girl, 
thus leaving us all basking in the 
warm glow of an enlightened racial 
message. 

But (would you believe it?) not 
one of these things came to pass. I 
found myself out in the street, grap- 
pling with the realization that I had 
just witnessed that rarest of phe- 
nomena, a very great motion pic- 
ture. 

The added factor that makes the 
achievement of this film so extraor- 
dinary is, of course, its cost. It’s a lot 
easier to be uncompromising when 
your production budget is low, but 
producer Sam Spiegel has had the 
Courage to spend money in the cause 
of art and truth. Or perhaps he has 
discovered that the only way to make 
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‘Bridge on River 
Kwai Is Great 


money out of art is to be artistic (a 
lesson Otto Preminger, for instance, 
might take to heart the next time he 
tackles Shaw). 

I am not going to waste time and 
space outlining the intricate plot (the 
movie is nearly three hours long), 
but it might be worth mentioning 
that the action takes place mostly 
along the Siam-Burma border dur- 
ing World War II. The principal par- 
ticipants are a heroic English colonel, 
a play-it-cool American gob, a fierce- 
ly dedicated British commando lead- 
er, and a militaristic Japanese prison 
camp commander. Each of these peo- 
ple is somehow directly involved with 
the construction of a railway bridge 
that might become strategically im- 
portant to the Japanese armies then 
overrunning Southeast Asia. The com- 
pletion and possible subsequent dem- 
olition of the bridge are the two main 
pivots on which the action turns, and 
there’s certainly plenty of excitement. 

But in addition to its entertainment 
value, which is considerable, the film 
is a devastating indictment, not just 
of war and the military mind in gen- 
eral (that would be easy enough), 
but of the larger human failing of 
acting only from absolute concepts 
and rigid codes of honor, virtue and 
patriotism. There are no heroes, no 
villains, no pat answers, no Panglos- 
sian homilies to blur the realities or 
soften the blows. This is the stuff of 
great tragedy (which is not to say 
that the film is devoid of moments of 
comedy), and there is a fine Greek 
flavor to the holocaust at the end. 

The acting by a large cast is first- 
rate, the direction by David Lean is 
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perfect, and the script, adapted by 
Pierre Boulle from his own novel, is 
the product of a fine French intellect 


- at its sharpest. At the very end of the 


film, with the English medical off- 
cer’s “Madness! Madness!” ringing 
in your ears, you will, I hope, feel as 
I did—overwhelmed. 


HIS BEING the season of peace on 
2 and so on, I escaped from 
it by seeing one war movie after an- 
other. A fairly interesting one was 
Paths of Glory, a low-budget effort 
produced and directed by Stanley 
Kubrick, though it seemed a bit child- 
ish to me after The Bridge. It is, in 
fact, an exercise in black and white, 
in which all the values are absolute, 
all the motivations over-simplified 
and everyone is either a good guy 
or a hound dog. Nevertheless, the 
movie has some excellent scenes, and 
enough driving force in the direction 
and the performances to keep you in 
your seat. 

The story is based on a World War 
I incident involving an ambitious 
French general who, in order to se- 
cure a promotion, orders a suicidal 
attack on an impregnable German 
position. When the attack fails, the 
general orders his artillery to fire on 
his own men, then later manages to 
have three of them, selected at ran- 
dom, sentenced to be shot in a court 
martial that makes the Dreyfus deci- 
sion look like the judgment of Solo- 
mon. 

The acting is broad but effective. 
Kirk Douglas is properly outraged as 
the noble colonel who defends his 
men, and Adolphe Menjou and 
George Macready make wonderfully 
sinister staff officers, though in one 
or two of their scenes they come dan- 
gerously close to the comedy patter 
of Alphonse and Gaston. Kubrick’s 
direction tends to be heavy-handed 
and shrill, but is, on the whole, quite 
suited to the grim story he unfolds. 
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LOCAL RED CROSS 
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JAMES 


sure that an entire book devoted 

to a discussion of the abilities, foibles 
and fancies of various pianists would 
be rather heavy going. To my consid- 
erable surprise, Abram Chasins has 
proved me thoroughly wrong in 
his book Speaking of Pianists .. . 
(Knopf, $4). Mr. Chasins, himself 
once a concert pianist and now mu- 
sic director of New York’s radio sta- 
tion WQXR, writes from what is ob- 
viously considerable knowledge. I 
imagine that few people other than 
professional pianists would find it 
possible to pick flaws in what he has 
to say about such masters as Hof- 
mann (who was one of Chasins’s 
teachers), Rachmaninoff, Gieseking 
or Serkin. Yet, even so, there is some- 
thing seriously amiss in his approach. 
The faults lie in the realms of snob- 
bery and pedantry. Quite a bit of 
what Mr. Chasins writes is in the vein 
of “first steps for little feet,” as 
though he were not aware that there 
may be a few other people who have 
some knowledge of the field or that 
certain things are not so much mat- 
ters of fact as of taste and opinion. 
In spite of this, I am grateful to 
Mr. Chasins, because he has (when 
he relaxes) the insight and the abil- 
ity to communicate that can suddenly 
give new meaning to an artist or a 
piece of music. Some of his remarks 
on style, in which he urges a careful 
study of the composer and his inten- 
tions (as expressed not only in mar- 
ginal notations on the score but also 
in his writings and statements), are 
most illuminating and deserve the 
close attention of the music-going 


A: FIRST GLANCE, I was perfectly 


By Hibbard James 


Three Recent Books 
About Music 


public, many performers and even a 
few critics! 

In this connection, some of the re- 
marks of Diana Trilling made two 
weeks ago about the current produc- 
tion of Don Giovanni at the Metro- 
politan are to the point. Although I 
have not yet seen this new produc- 
tion, I have seen and heard enough 
Mozart performances to readily be- 
lieve that he is being done in some- 
thing less than life size, in what Mr. 
Chasins characterizes as the Dresden- 
china style. Many performers and 
conductors who should know better 
persist in regarding Mozart’s style as 
one best characterized by such words 
as tinkling and miniature, in spite of 
the many available letters from Mo- 
zart in which he takes a diametrically 
opposed view. Mozart was considered 
a great virtuoso as well as a great 
composer by his contemporaries, and 
in a number of instances he ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with a 
particular performance because the 
violins had played extra loud; at 
other times, he proclaimed his spe- 
cial pleasure in the dramatic effects 
that he was able to get on the (at that 
time) new pianoforte. Nevertheless, 
there are still performers who insist 
on a muted effect in Mozart; and, 
from what Mrs. Trilling says, it would 
appear that the misconception has 
spread to the Metropolitan. 

Anyone who would like to pursue 
the matter further will find very in- 
teresting material on Mozart and his 
conception of opera in George R. 
Marek’s recently published The World 
Treasury of Grand Opera (Harper, 
$6.95), which contains all manner of 





curious and interesting information | 


about grand opera from its begin- 
nings in 18th-century Italy to the 
present. The book includes a fasci- 
nating imaginary dialogue between 
Mozart and Da Ponte, written by a 
contemporary who also wrote one of 
the earliest important biographies of 
Mozart. 

Mr. Marek’s Treasury also con- 
tains many revealing sections in 
which the composers speak about 
their own work. The most unusual is 
a conversation between Wagner and 


Rossini (transcribed by the journal- | 


ist who brought them together) in 
which Wagner explains his musical 
intentions, gaining a rather cautious 
acquiescence from Rossini. Mr. Ma- 
rek has assembled his selections with 
taste and intelligence. They range 
from the important Wagner conver- 
sation to such an amusing triviality 
as an exchange of correspondence 


between Verdi and an opera-lover de- | 


manding a refund for his tickets to 
the first performance of Aida. The 


very range of choice makes the book | 


perfect for dipping into from time to 
time. 

An entirely different type of book, 
equally worth your attention, is Er- 
nest Newman’s From the World of 
Music (Coward-McCann, $5). A dis- 
tinguished critic and author of the 
definitive biography of Wagner, New- 
man has been music critic of the Lon- 
don Times since the turn of the cen- 
tury. He has heard a great deal of 
music and has written about it with 
rare perception. He is at his best 
when he is writing about the abilities 
and intentions of various composers 
(always excepting a rather too high- 
flown opinion of the art of Fredrick 
Delius). I particularly enjoyed his 
remarks on opera and opera singers, 
which are designed to give aid and 
comfort to basses and contraltos. As 
he points out: “Most of the compan- 
ionable people, the likeable rascals, 
the jolly topers, the artful dodgers, 
are basses or baritones.” As a bari- 
tone myself, I find this a comforting 
thought with which to start the new 
year. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 





LITERARY MISSILES 


The American people now realize with 
alarm that we have been squandering our 
scientific genius. Our peril is very grave. What 
then is happening to our intellectual strength, 
American poetry, novels and essays? 

The same foe that is threatening the United 
States with missiles is also laying waste 
our literature. How many realize that a book, 
like Joseph’s bloodied coat of many colors, can 
be cast into the ditch of oblivion by a sub rosa 
Stalinist because the author has made avowals 
of his detestation of the Soviet Union? 

In 1940, Harcourt, Brace published my book 
on American literature, Do These Bones Live, 
in which I compared Stalin with Hitler. The 
American Communists were virulent. The 
Central Committee of the Communist party 
warned a Stalinist who had been seen talking 
with me that he would be expelled were he 
ever in my company again. My book was not 
reviewed or noticed in the newspapers or 
periodicals. Formerly it was a commonplace 
for some novel or article of mine to be re- 
ferred to in New York magazines, papers, and 
the little magazines of poetry. D. H. Lawrence 
had done a lengthy foreword to my first novel; 
Ford Maddox Ford had written about my work 
in Fortune; Richard Aldington, Edmund Wil- 
son and Arnold Bennett were strong adherents 
of my literary labors. But after my attacks on 
Communism I fell into total oblivion. 

In 1950, the editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune book section asked the eminent 
American poet, William Carlos Williams, to 
name the three best books that had been pub- 
lished that year. He complied, naming a 
volume of essays and verse of mine, The Flea 
of Sodom, very hostile to Marxist ideology. My 
book was listed in the Tribune book section, 
but no review of the volume ever appeared. 
The editor of the Nation would not consent 
to have my book noticed or even mentioned 
there. 

The gods of justice grind their millstones 
slowly; but how long can we wait for the 
Communists to send every missile they have, 
including literary fifth columnists, to destroy 
our heritage, our land and our people? Is my 
own new book, The Sorrows of Priapus—just 
published by New Directions with drawings by 
the American artist Ben Shahn—and the books 
of others who disavow Communism to be done 
to death? 

Palma de Mallorca, Spain Epwarp DAHLBERG 





SUPPORT YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST 





January 6, 1958 


Doors Open 9:30 A.M. ROXY 6Oth St & 7th Ave. » CI 7-6000 


ALL OF IT IS 
ON THE SCREEN! 


COLOR by DE LUXE 
CINEMaScoPEeE 


Stereophonic 
Sound 



















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center Cl 6-4600 4 


MARLON BRANDO 
in SAYONARA 
Co-starring RED BUTTONS - RICARDO MONTALBAN - JAMES GARNER 
A Warner Bros. Picture introducing MIIKO TAKA 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 
“The Rativity”_ far-famed pageant of the first Christmas 
...and “MAKING MERRY”’—goala new Yuletide extravaganza, 


with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble, and Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Wayne Ar His Micutiest! 
Apventure Ar Its Best! 
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For a Tamiment Institute Symposium on Foreign Policy 
Details to be announced 


Hold the Date! — February 26 — Hold the Date! 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. 

Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 














p R O TE ts T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ore 
returnable upon withdrawal ef membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 





EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 


} bl Ra the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East | 
Ger Czechosievakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
A different kind of trip for the young in spirit who don’t 


want te be herded around. All expenses $1335. Write to: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 SEQUOIA (Boy L) 
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Frank SINATRA KIM NOVAK 
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THEATER PARTIES 


are req 
ning theater parties to de se 
Bernard a Ee Manager of 
New Leader The aR Ke oo 
7 East 15th st. N.Y 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


At least three weeks’ notice is required 
for all changes ef address. Include your 
old address—or address label. 


Subscription Department 
NEW LEADER 
7 E. 15th St.. New York 3 


























SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 22, issues of The New Leader—$2 


(25 weeks if you enclose your remittance! ) 


For New Subscribers Only 


The New Leader 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Special Introductory. Subscription for: .........0ccccvcsssccvccvevessptecccs 


REED? 20 iS Sb caWc' se dehc lec acke wocnabives Zone..... ~ ot ese. eS ae 


( Remittance enclosed 0 Bill me 
Add 50c for Canadian, $1.00 for Foreign Subscriptions 














THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


jointly with the 
Jewish Labor Committee 


Presents 


“JEWISH LIFE TODAY— 
Its Origin and Growth” 
A course of study to explore 
the main trends of Jewish life 
12 Thursday evenings 


Nov. 14, 1957-Feb. 6, 1958 
at Atran Center 
25 E. 78th St., N.Y.C. 


Lecturer—Hyman B, Bass 
Exec, Dir., 


Congress of Jewish Culture 


Registration fee—$5 
payable to: 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N.Y. 2, N.Y. 
Ceurse brechure available 
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wd TAMIMENT. INSTITUTE 
zi PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 
1 copy........ 20c; 100 copies........ $15 


LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 


THE ROSENBERG-SOBELL CASE 
a: by Nathan Glazer 


free on request; include 3c postage 


CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 3c postage 





~ COMMUNISM’S POSTWAR DECADE 
= by Simon Wolin 


free on request; include 3c postage 


IS COEXISTENCE POSSIBLE ? 
A Tamiment Institute Public Forum 
free on request; include 3c postage 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 





7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.Y. AL-5-6250 
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HE special world your little one 


lives in is only as secure as you make it. Security begins with saving. 


And there is no better way to save than with U.S. Savings Bonds. Safe— your 
interest and principal, up to any amount, guaranteed by the Government. 
Sound— Bonds now pay 34% when held to maturity. Systematic — when 
you buy regularly through your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan. It’s so 
convenient and so wise—why not start your Savings Bonds program today? 


Make life more secure for someone you love. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by the People’s Educationai 
Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Councii and the Magazine Publishers of America, 





